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“ZYTO” TOOLS 


(Pronounced ZI-TOE) 
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FINEST BRITISH TESTED 


TOOL MANUFACTURED ¥ 
Complete Catalogue of Wood 
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free to institutes and instructors 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD. (Dept. S.C.5) 


341, 343 and 345 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C.I 
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EDUCATIONAL RADIO 


B.B.C. APPROVED 


The Sch/Special Six Equipment includes a lock-on cover, easy tuning, 
and a number of refinements associated with the quality and craftmanship 
of SOUND SALES products. 


The price of the latest equipment, Radio Receiver and separate Auditorium 
Speaker in box baffle, remains at £23 Os. Od. plus purchase tax. 








In most districts of the U.K. there is an Sch/Special Six in at least one of the 
schools 

















The Coronation was viewed by many via Sound Sales’ 
Projection television—the television of the future 
for schools, hospitals, etc. 


SOUND SALES LTD., leading suppliers of Educational 


radio, take the lead with television. 


SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY 


TELEPHONE: FARNHAM 6461 /2/3 











PARAMOUNT 


WIREWORK STORAGE BASKETS FOR SMALL ITEMS OF 

KIT DESIGNED TO STACK IN SETS, THEREFORE TAKING UP 

THE MINIMUM SPACE ; EACH SET CAN BE LOCKED WITH A 
SIMPLE DEVICE REQUIRING ONLY ONE PADLOCK. 


STANDARD SIZE OF BASKET IS 1|6-in.x24-in.x8-in. EACH 
DIVIDED TO GIVE THREE COMPARTMENTS 1|6-in. x 8-in. x 8-in. 
WE WILL BE PLEASED, HOWEVER, TO QUOTE FOR ANY TYPE 
OF BASKET TO SUIT INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 
FINISHED : HOT DIPPED GALVANISED OR STOVE ENAMELLED 
We also manufacture cloakroom equipment and ‘* Paramount "’ storage 
lockers. 
WRITE OR PHONE FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


MATTHEW SWAIN LIMITED 


Wirework Department 


NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER, I0 
TELEPHONE : COLLYHURST 2527/8 
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Many more children 
could stay away less 


Under the possibly crowded conditions of schools 
today it is only too easy for children to infect 
cach other. The surest way to reduce the risk of 
disease is to see that every place where children 
walk or play and even the air they breathe is kept 
as germ-free as possible. 

The Izal Service for Schoo! Hygiene can contribute 
a great deal towards reducing the incidence of 
infection. Get in touch with Newton Chambers & 
Company Limited and arrange for a specialist to 
call on you and discuss how the Izal Service can 
be planned to fit your special needs. 


+) THE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED * THORNCLIFFE * SHEFFIELD 








— HIGH SPEED LATHE— 


Fourteen spindle speeds from 25— 
2150 r.p.m. 


Clutch Control to Drive Unit 
Fully guarded for maximum safety 


Attachments for taper turning, dividing, 
milling, repetition turning, etc. 


34” centre height 19” between centres 


MYFORD 


—— SUPER -—- 7-— 
HIGH-SPEED LATHE 


Full details from:- 


: ; MYFORD ENG.CO. LTD. BEESTON, NOTTINGHAM. ENG 
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calls for Izal 
Liquid Cleanser 


In public canteens and kitchens, cleaning factories, hotels and restaurants all over the 
is One continuous round—there are dozens of country, removing grease and grime with 
pots, pans, knives and forks to be washed, so much less labour than is necessary by ordinary 
many ovens to clean out, so much floor space methods. 
and paintwork to wash down. 

Izal Liquid Cleanser does these jobs really Used as recommended Izal Liquid Cleanser is harm- 


well. You’ll find it in kitchens of schools, less to the hands. It is a scientifically prepared, 
stable product, which can be stored for long periods 








without deterioration. 








make it part of your 
kitchen equipment 


“4s Canteen Manager em 1-gallon can, 8/3d. 
I know that the bigger 5-gal. drum, 37/6d. 

he kitchen, th eed 4 : ; 

(he chen, t é more you n " : 10-gallons, 72, 6d. 


Izal Liquid Cleanser to _——" 
keep down the dirt.” a Y 40-gallons, 270/- 


I:nmediate delivery, free, in the U.K. from NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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National Association of Divisional Executives 
Seventh Annual Conference 


HE Seventh Annual Conference of the 
Association of Divisional Executives for Education 
was held at Weston-super-Mare on September 23rd 
24th and 25th. The Conference most generously 
welcomed by the Weston-super-Mare Corporation and two 
delightful receptions were held at the Winter Gardens 


was 


Pavilion on the evening of September 22nd, at the invitation 


of the President Elect of the Association, Alderman T. W. R 
Procter, F.C.1.S., F.L 
invitation of His Worship the Mayor of Weston-super-Mare 
Alderman D. H. Miller-Barstow, J.P., M.A. To the first of 
these receptions greetings were conveyed on behalf of 
the Association of Education Committees by the Vice 
President, Alderman J. J]. Panes, O.B.E., and 


Barnett, M.A., B.Sc. 

The first business meeting was opened on Wednesday 
September 23rd, by the Ketiring President, Alderman 
J. H. Knaggs, J.P., C.A., and greetings were extended on 
behalf of the Corporation by His Worship the Mayor of 
Weston-super-Mare, Alderman D. H. Miller-Barstow, J.P 
M.A. The results of the Election of Officers and Members of 
the Executive Committee for the year 1953-54 were 
announced as follows : 

President : Alderman T. W. R. Procter, F.C.1.S., F.1 

Vice-President: County Alderman LI. Heycock, 

Imm. Past President: Alderman J]. H. Knaygs, J.P., C.A 
Dr. L. F. W. White, B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law 
Dr. J. Ewart Smart, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., B.S¢ 


Secretary : 
Treasure) 


Members Elected to Represent Various Regions 

REGION 1. North-Eastern England. Councillor Mrs 
T. Todd, M.B.E., J.P., and Mr. P. Muir, M.A., B.Sc., M.Ed 

REGION 2. Yorkshire, West Riding. Alderman E. R 
Hinchliffe and Mr. H. Thorpe. 

REGION 3. Lancashire. Councillor W. J 
A. B. Mills, B.Sc 

REGION 4. West Midlands 
Mr. H. L. Morris, B.A. 

REGION 5. East Midlands 
wright, O.B.E., J.P., and Lt 
B.Sc. 

REGION 6. Eastern England. Alderman Mrs. J 
mond, O.B.E., ].P., and Mr. J. Tillett, B.A 

REGION 7. South-Western England. Mr. H. W. 
B.Sc., and Mr. F. W. Blackburn, M.A. 

REGION 8. South-Eastern England 
Mr. J. L. Smith, O.B.E., B.Sc. 

REGION 9. Middlesex. Councillor T. J. Brennan and Mr 
J. Compton, C.B.E., M.A. 

REGION 10. Wales. County Alderman Wm. Evans, J.P 
and Mr. Evan Davies, M.A 


Heal and Mr 
Alderman A. J. Pugh and 


Alderman Mrs. E. E. Wain 
Col. R. Heath Smith, O.B.E., 


Ham 
Hale, 


Mr. H. Collinson and 


National | 


\.A., and on September 23rd, at the | 


j from the 
National Union of Teachers by the President, Mr. Oliver | 
| O.B.E., M.A., 


i CRE. BoE 


Members Elected on a National Basis 

Mrs. P. N. Paine, J.P., Mrs. O. A. Williams, J.P., M.A., 
The Rev. F. W. Jordan, Mr. J. H. Slatcher, M.B.E., B.A., 
Mr. S. C. A. Webb, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Alderman T. W. R. Procter of Weston-super-Mare was 
installed as President of the Association for the year 1953-54 
nd treated the Conference to a highly topical and forthright 
Presidential Address, the full text of which is given elsewhere 
in this issue 

The Conference was privileged to hear a distinguished 
team of visiting speakers which included Professor W. J. M. 
lackenzie, M.A., LL.B., Professor of Government and 
\dministration, Manchester University, on ‘‘ The Relations 
between Local and Central Government, with particular 
reference to the Service of Education ’’; Dr. C. F. Strong, 
on “ The Teaching of History ’’; Mr. James 
Hemming, M.A.,on‘‘The Problems Created by Backwardness 
n Reading ’’; and by the Rev. Canon R. W. Stopford, 
, M.A., on “S Religious Education in Schools ’ 
The text of these Addresses is given in following pages). 
\ valuable innovation at this year’s Conference was the 
opportunity given for general discussion following each of 
these Addresses, initiated by Resolutions submitted on 
behalf of the Executive of the Association. 

Following Professor Mackenzie’s Address, the following 
Resolution on ‘‘ The Financing of the Education Service)”’ 
was moved by Councillor T. J. Brennan, seconded by 
Mr. J. L. Smith, O.B.E., B.Sc., and carried. 

“That this Conference is concerned at the problems 
which have been created by the iapid increase in the cost 
of education. It appreciates that with the much larger 
number of children entering the secondary schools during 
the next decade the cost will inevitably mount rapidly 
even if present standards, which are recognized as 
inadequate, are merely to be maintained. In particular 
it realizes that the cost which will fall on rate-borne ex- 
penditure will increasingly become a major part of local 
expenditure. It recommends therefore that a depart 
mental committee should be established to review the 
financial relations between local education authorities 
and the State, so that whilst the conception of partnership 
is retained, the cost may be distributed as equitably as 
possible in the national interest.” 


The Executive Resolution following the Address by Mr 
James Hemming was moved by Mr. J. Compton, C.B.E., 
M.A., and seconded by Mrs. O. Williams, J.P., M.A., in the 
following terms : 

“ That this Conference whilst deploring the exaggerated 
statements often made as to the extent of backwardness 
in reading in the country, is of the opinion that a great 
deal more research into the technique of teaching reading, 
especially in the junior and secondary stages of education, 
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is necessary if a higher standard of reading comprehension 
Conference is also of the opinion that 
the achievement and maintenance of a high standard of 
spoken English is essential.”’ 


is to be achieved 


Following the Address by the Reverend Canon Stopford, 
the Resolution submitted by the Executive was as follows : 


hat this Conference recognizes that 
Education is a vital and creative element in our schools 
and of the highest importance in the lives of the children. 
It considers that the preparation of well-devised schemes 
of work and the provision of adequate courses on the 
content of Religious Education and its methods of 
teaching are essential. It therefore requests the Ministry 
of Education to establish a Committee for the purpose of 
examining the standards so far reached in Religious 
Instruction and to consider desirable methods for im- 
proving them.”’ 
twenty Resolutions were submitted for the con- 
sideration of Conference by individual Executives rhe 
following were carried with very little discussion : 


some 


School Meals Service That the Minister of Education 
be asked to reconsider the basis of financial and 
charges to parents of school meals having regard to the 
assurances given at the passing of the 1944 Education 
Act.’’ Submitted by the Don Valley Divisional Executive, 
West Riding, Yorks 


Grants to Intending Teachers in Tvaining hat 
because of the urgent need for teachers, and as it appears 
that potential entrants to Teacher Training Colleges are 
diverted from undertaking training because the method of 


costs 
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BICYCLE BLOCKS SHED UNITS 


Stelcon Bicycle Blocks and Shed Units are made 
of reinforced concrete and are therefore resistant 
to corrosion in all weathers. 

The Blocks remain firmly in position on the 
ground under their own weight and when let into 
the surface of the park cause no obstruction when 
not in use. Full details sent on request. 


* practical xorderly x durable 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, E.C.4 
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assessing the student's contribution to the cost of training 
requires the parent with moderate income to make too high 
an initial payment as compared with that required for 
entrants to Universities, Conference instructs the Executive 
to investigate this with a view to asking the Minister to 
improve both the method of assessment and the amount 
of financial assistance given to intending  teachers.”’ 
Submitted by the Medway Divisional Executive, Kent 
Burnham Scale—Special Allowances That this Con 
ference is deeply concerned with the effect of the Section in 
the Burnham Scale of Salaries for Teachers in Primary and 
Secondary Schools, relating to the award of Special 
Allowances. It considers that the operation of this Section 
in its present form is a cause of dissatisfaction between 
members of the teaching staffs in all types of schools and 
in some instances of dissension between teachers and 
Education Authorities. It urges the Burnham Committee 
to re-draft the provisions of the Section as to make its 
operation clearly perceptible and definite in application.” 
Submitted by the Poole Excepted District, Dorset. 


School Building Programme.— That this Conference is 
concerned at the present rate of school building and urges 
the Executive to press the appropriate authorities for a 
greater allocation of money, labour, and materials for this 
purpose, so that the time taken to provide and complete 
new schools may be more nearly related to the needs of 
the Education service.’’ Submitted by the Thames-side 
Divisional Executive, Kent. 

Purchase Tax on Educational Supplies.—‘‘As the antici- 
pated easement in Purchase Tax regulations so far as 
school materials are concerned did not figure in the recent 
Budget, now therefore this Conference urges that steps be 
taken finally to bring about some necessary adjustment.” 
Submitted by the South-West Middlesex Divisional 
Executive. 

School Holidays and the Educational Year.—‘‘ That this 
Conference urges the Minister of Education to call a con- 
ference representative of appropriate educational interests 
with a view to arranging earlier examination dates and such 
adjustment of school terms as would, inter alia, enable a 
staggering of industrial holidays to be more readily eftected.”’ 
Submitted by the Wembley Excepted District, Middlesex. 

Provison of Clothing—Special Schools.—‘‘ That this 
Conference considers the demands made by some boarding 
special schools for clothing outfits are extravagant, and 
calls on the A.E.C. to examine the matter with a view to 
the cstablishment of reasonable standards either by 
agreement or by regulation.’’ Submitted by the Dover, 
Deal and District Divisional Executive, Kent. 

Enforcement of School Attendance.—*‘ In view of diffi 
culties experienced by Committees in securing school 
attendance, Conference instructs the Executive to ask the 
Minister of Education to discuss with the appropriate 
Medical Authorities a procedure for the issue of a free 
Medical Certificate to parents in cases where the Authority 
requires proof of the bona-fides of a child’s absence on 
medical grounds.’ Submitted by the Ilford Excepted 
District, Essex. 

Reduced Travel Facilities —'‘ That this Conference re- 
affirms the opinion expressed at the 4th, 5th and 6th 
Conferences in respect of the extension of half-fare travel 
rate for children of school age, and asks that this matter be 
given immediate attention and effect.’’ Submitted by the 
South-West Middlesex Divisional Executive. 

Conveyance of Pupils—Reduced Charges.—'' That Con- 
ference requests the Executive to press for a reduction in 
the scholars’ passenger fares, nationally.’’ Submitted by 
Lancashire Divisional Executive No. 16. 

State Primary Schools and Independent Schools— 
Curricula.—‘‘ That this Association would welcome some 
research into the comparative educational advantages of 
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the differing types of curriculum generally provided in 
maintained primary schools on the one hand and private 
preparatory schools on the other for children of the same 
abilities and aptitudes Submitted by the 
borough Divisional Executive, North Riding, Yorkshire 
The Place of Handwork in the Curriculum Phat this 
\ssociation would welcome further research into the 
questions of the eftects of handwork in the education of 
children, and of the amount of time which can, 
with be devoted to such activity without 
adverse effect on the fundamental teaching of essential 
Submitted by the Scarborough Divisional 


Scar- 


ages 


SC hool 
advantage, 


subjec ts 
Executive 

Televison-—Sponsored Programmes.—'* That Conference 
realizing the important influence of Television on the 
Domestic, Cultural and Moral Life of the Nation, expresses 
its strong disapproval of any form of Sponsored Programmes 
and urges the Executive to consult with other Educational 
Bodies in order to secure the highest possible standard in 
Programmes.’’ Submitted by the  Llanelly 
I-xecutive, Carmarthenshire 


Pelevision 
Divisional 

\ Resolution dealing with Divisional Administration was 
withdrawn in its original form and an amended version was 
eventually carried as That this Conference 
re-affirms its opinion that under existing legislation Schemes 
of Divisional Administration now form an integral part of 
the educational system of the country and recommends the 
Executive vigorously to oppose any proposals which might 
weaken the scope and authority of Divisional Administration 
in the areas controlled by local education authorities 

The following Resolution on the School Meals Service 
submitted by the Don Valley Divisional Executive, West 
Riding, Yorks., provoked the liveliest discussion of the 
Conference and was eventually defeated on a card vote by 
eighty votes to sixty-one: ‘‘ That the recent increase to 9d 
in the charge for school meals be deplored; that the 
ittention of the Minister of Education be drawn to the 
number of children who have been deprived of the school 
meal in consequence, to their detriment, and that the 
effect of the increase is to nullify the benefits to many 
children of the School Meals Service.’’ 

\ Resolution, submitted by the same Executive, relating 
to County Colleges was also lost on a card vote by seventy 
eight votes to forty-four ‘That the Executive of the 
\ssociation be requested to consider the provision of 
County Colleges, since it is felt that this important, feature 
of the 1944 Act should not be deferred indefinitely, in that 
the problems of Further Education for adolescents and the 
provision of continuous edvecation facilities for 
leavers will not be satisfactorily met until County Colleges 


follows 


school 


have been established.’’ 

The Resolution “‘ That this Conference 
at the Government's action in curtailing expenditure on 
the provision of new schools and on improvements to exist 
ing schools for which there is a pressing need,’’ submitted 
by the South-West Staftordshire Divisional Executive 
referred to the Executive for further consideration 

\ Resolution dealing with Teaching Staff Appointments 
was introduced by Councillor J C. Miller, Upper Agbrigg 
in quite the most amusing contribution made by any 
delegate to the Conference, but, after some discussion, the 
Resolution was lost 
following Resolution dealing with Withdrawal of 
Pupils from Grammar Schools was also lost That the 
problem of Grammar School Leavers and the question of 
the imposition of some penalty be reconsidered and the 
Minister of Education be again asked to introduce legal 
measures to enforce attendance at Secondary Grammar 
Schools until a pupil has finished the required Course.”’ 

One Resolution relating to School Holidays was with 
lrawn 

It was agreed that the Eighth Annual Conference should 
be held at Harrogate during September, 1954 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


Lhe two Panels of the Burnham (Main 
the Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
agreed to certain recommendations for 
to operate from April Ist, 1954 These recommendations 
will be submitted to the Constituent Bodies of the Panels 
and, if they are accepted by them, they will then be 
mitted to the Minister of Education for approval 

The main changes ar 


under 
have now 


Committee, 
Perey 
sO ale S 


new salary 


sub 


Basic Scales for Qualified Assistant Teachers 
Ven Wome 
Present Scales 4415 4/18 £370 {15 
(including Specia! Addition from July Ist, 1952 
Proposed New Scales {450— /18—-/725 £405 


{670 £536 


/ 15 £580 
Unqualified and Temporary Teachers 
Che scales for Unqualified and Temporary teachers are 
also increased 
[he total number of teachers attected by 


230, 000 

. Graduate Addition 

No change is recommended in the payment applicable to 
all Graduates For a First Class Honours Degree an 
additional {30 (men) £24 (women) will be payable Local 
education authorities will have the discretion to pay a 
similar amount to Second Class Honours Graduates. It is 
‘stimated that the number of First Class Honours Graduates 
in maintained schools is about 4,000 


these changes 1s 


Head Teachers 
Head Teachers’ Allowances are to be increased by amounts 
varying from /45 to £20, the larger amounts going to the 
smaller schools. These increases are additional to those in 
the new Basic Scales. The number of head teachers aftected 
is over 28,000 
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1}” TUBE BOWS, HEAVY ANGLE FRAME, GUARANTEED 
*HOSKWELL"’ SPRING AND LINK MATTRESS. 
STANDARD SIZES 6° 6” - 3’ 0” AND 2’ 6” 


HOSKINS & SEWELL LTD. 


BORDESLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 12 
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Administration Must be Loeal 
Says New President of Executives 


The Presidential Address by ALDERMAN T. W. R. Procter, F.C.LS., F.L.A.A 


rhis is our Seventh Annual Conference, and it is en- | Apart indeed from the local government aspect, there are 
couraging to know that a number of delegates present have | inherent dangers—as every large business undertaking has 
followed our fortunes from the first and somewhat precarious | discovered—in centralization of this type It becomes 
meeting at Lowestoft, through Margate, Scarborough, | inevitably remote and detached. The larger the organization 
Cheltenham, Torquay, Morecambe and now at Weston- | the less personalit is. This may be all right in dealing with 
super-Mare There have been many outside who have | units of electricity or tons of coal—it is all wrong in dealing 
predicted our early demise, usually without examining the | with children, parents and teachers. Similarly such an 
reasons for our vitality. But there have been many more | organization becomes highly sectionalized, so that no one 
who have given of their time and talent, not in controversies | person can see problems as a whole. It is far too easy for a 
on a national scale, but in the day-to-day work in the | teacher to be broken down into a series of records-—a 
Committee Koom—the power house of local government number for salary calculation, a dossier for absences, a 
Standing between the Ministry, the local official experts and | figure on a staff return—until the real personality is for 
those for whom the service of education exists—the general | gotten. 
public—these lay members of over 200 Divisional Execu- But enough of the dangers of Centralization. I am far 
tives have brought to bear, not only upon the legislation of } more concerned with the positive promotion of local 
Parliament, but on Ministry circulars and the directives of | government as a service. | have always held the view, and 
local education authorities, the impact of local opinion. | never lose an opportunity to express it, that any action which 
[hese local lay administrators, who know “ what the | tends to weaken real and effective local government is 
traffic will bear,’’ who combine a real enthusiasm [| retrograde. It is not merely that we have to organize 
education with a deep understanding of the needs of the certain services on a local territorial basis; it is that we 
own particular community, make an essential contribut | should deliberately create opportunities for effective 
to our democratic way of life. The system of divisi contribution to local affairs. Local government develops 
1dministration means that throughout the country s with its exercise and is stifled where its opportunities are 
5,000 members are constantly at work relating what ts or restricted Nothing would contribute so much to the 
of the most human subjects of all government servic: deterioration of democracy in the national sphere as the 
the needs and aspirations of the local area feeling that it had become ineffective and redundant on the 

No praise is too high in these days of professionalis: local plane. Mere efficiency in administration of the large 
the contribution which is quietly and effectively being 1 region is no substitute for a system which ensures the 
It would be a tragedy indeed if such a contributior active participation of the civic-minded local citizen 
sacrificed at a time when everything should be don Paternal government is never in the long run as good as 
encourage men and women with a generous social o < | responsible government. In this matter you cannot escape 
to place their ability at the disposal of the community | the challenge of history—that real government with its 

It is at the committee room level that circular | roots in freedom and liberty began in this country with 
regulations have to be interpreted in terms of | | small communities ; it found its expression on the Manor, 
aspirations and achievements, that statistics in a 1 in the Borough and in the Parish, and the conception of 
become children in a class, that statements of costs h democracy on a national scale grew out of the roots firmly 
be related to the actual income and expenditure of ord * | established on a local soil 
men and women 

Dangers of Centralization Real Centre -The Local Community 

[his can never be achieved on the remote basi No amount of regional organization dependent upon 
Centralization. If an issue is to have real meaning lx * | unwieldy apparatus of administrative techniques will 
it must be discussed in the local forum. The decisions prevent people from feeling that the real centre of their 
be made by the men and women who are not only awar | lives is in a local community whose ways they know and 
local opinion, but are responsible to the local community. | that to remove the opportunities of contributing an 
This is the eternal problem of government, how at o1 effective judgment upon the institutions which mould their 
the same time to secure strong administrative unit lives is a denial of something quite fundamental. It would 
yet to ensure that they are related closely with the | be better to sacrifice a bureaucratic machine rather than to 
ordinary men and women destroy democratic institutions. 

We all appreciate that modern administrative met | Far too little to-day is heard about the practice of 
make it apparently possible to control a large organi democracy and the cultivation of democratic ways of life 
over a wide area. It is a plausible story that nothin; Knowledge has become so departmentalized that we tend 
is required than a remote directing centre with imm: to think the expert is always right and to leave the conduct 
contact with the local scene of activity. It is easy t of affairs to the specialist planners. Yet when we are dealing 
that the telephone gives immediate link between a ( , | with human personality the commonsense judgment of the 
office and the most inaccessible school ; that the duplic.:t , lay mind is so often more dependable than that of the 
provides an instrument for the speedy distribution of specialist [he recent quarterly bulletin issued by the 
and directions; or that the motor car brings the off United Nations Economic Commission comments thus on 
rapidly from the centre to the school. If this type of admii the plans of the experts: “ Reality differed substantially 
trative efficiency were all that we needed there woul from the planners’ heaven.’’ The “‘ Economist,’’ in quoting 
something to be said for the largest units, but the inevit this report, says: ‘‘ The tables which show forecasts 
and ultimate consequence would be a regional stru matched against actual results are reminiscent of unsuccess 
[In no case would it remotely resemble what we underst ful football pool coupons.” 
by local government. How frequently have we found in Divisional Executives 
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Cafeteria. Write for detailed Catalogue. 
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Organization of Secondary Education 

We have also been deeply concerned with the organization 
of Secondary Modern education, to examine the ways in 
which Secondary Modern Schools can prov ide a full and 
efttective education for all the children who attend and yet 
at the same time can meet the special needs of those who 
have only just missed the Grammar Schools. We have been 
impressed with the need for much further research into the 
proper organization ot secondary education It is particu 
larly fortunate that all Divisional Executives addition 
to members with experience of local authorities, include 
ol 


in 


members of the teaching profession and they have been 
immense help in the discussion of our problems 

The next ten years in the education service are likely to 
be exacting They will all the of adminis 
trative and teaching capacity we have There is a current 
issumption that the great bulge in population to the 
increased birth rate immediately after the war, is now past 
the infant school, that we must tolerate the problems it will 
produce in the junior schools, since little can be done in the 
time available, and that all our must be 
centrated upon meeting the emergency which will arise 
secondary education 
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Select Committee on the Estimates resolved into a political 
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great deal of our educational provision is far below reason 
able standards and that at some stage a completely new 
ipproach to the problem of school buildings will have to be 
made Similarly have tolerated and by f of 
circumstances we are still accepting In junlor and infant 
standards of staffing which are completely 
appropriate to modern methods of teaching 

It is my intention to make anything but a 
reference to these vital educational matters. They 
really fundamental issue as to the importance the community 
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it i prepared to allocate its resources to its development 
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coming when there must not merely be a reconsideration of 
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Now-youll find &ymington'e Coupe 
ction. beter than ever | 


-AT THE SAME LOW PRICE AS BEFORE 


EvEN better meals—of course, that is what you like to serve. 
Usually a markedly improved quality results in extra cost. But 
not this time—not with these improved Symington’s Soups. For, 
though more choice ingredients—at last freely available—have 
gone into them, their price remains as low as ever. Yes, they’re 
both economical and reailly delicious. Just you taste them... 
serve them ... you'll see. 

There’s a choice of Tomato, Oxtail, Kidney, Mock Turtle, 
Green Pea. Mulligatawnv, Pea, White Vegetable, Hare, Lentil 


and Celery flavours. In 7-lb. bags at 14 7d., 7-lb. tins 15 























OFFER A CHOICE AND STILL SAVE -.» AND FOR MEAT COURSES DELICIOUS SWEETS AT LOW COST 


Soup is the first thing people see on your For the tastiest gravy vou have ever l'able-Creams that melt in the mouth 
menu and thev do like a choice. Now, served, there’s Svm Gravy Powder. It ... rich blancmanges . fresh flavoured 
all can have the flavour they like, for with flavours, thickens, browns, al/ in one. Use jellies everyone enjovs Symington’s 
Symington’s Soups you will find it it too, with riade-up dishes. You'll tind sweets. They save you money, time, fuss 
cheaper and easier to serve a choice, with it improves chen akes them tastier. Serve Symuington's smoother, creamier 
or without your stockpot 7-lb. bag g/1:d., 7-1 tin 10/6d Custard toc Customers simply love it 
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GRANULATED GRAVY 
IMPROVER wives rich col- 
uurand tavour ~-lb. tin 
8 od 

CUSTARD POWDER 


Smoother creamer 


YOU SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


—GET CATERING ADVICE FREE 


Symington’s help you to plan your menus—from soup 
to sweet. So you can get high quality, quickly prepared, 
delicious foods at competitive prices from the wide range 
made by Symington’s. 

If you are not already being called on, send us a post- 
card. And samples of any product will be readily sent on 
application, to bona fide caterers. 

If you send us tender forms, we shall be glad to arrange 
quotations on bulk quantities. 


SYMINGTONS 
Service To Caterers 


W. SYMINGTON & CO, LTD, (DEPT. C.1§ 
MARKET HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE, ESTABLISHED 1827. 
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Delicious tasting flavours. 7-Ilb. 
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mushroom fla our PREPARED PEA FLOUR 
Caterers everywhere have 1-lb. bag 20/- per doz. 
been quick to try Symington’s CLEAR SOUP CONCENTRATE 
new Mushroom s uy And Quart bottle 12 8d., pint 


quick t re- der to Cus 6/10d 


—— a Se ASPIC JELLY POWDER 
mushroom flavour. In 7-Ib. 2-Ib. tin 6/od. per Ib 


tins at 27, 5d 5-lb. tin 6/6d per Ib 
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The Relations between Local and Central 
Government as they affect Education 


ESS¢ W. J. M. Mackenzie, M.A., LL.I Pr 
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the present structure and the need for radical ref 
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rank the famous Report of the Local Government Bout 
Commission for 1947, a document of great brilliance: 
style and analvsis, which was very little related t 
circumstances of the time either in control or in 
government 
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The Crisis Remains 

The times have changed, the remains 
theless we are in a period of relative stability, in whi 
ire inclined to take crises as a matter of course. After 
there has not been a period free from crises since the 
in the 1830's when local democracy was first 
Parliamentary democracy inthe minds of English reforn 
Chere were crises in the 1840’s and 1850's about centr 
tion under the old Poor Law Board and the first Boar 
Health—bodies really more formidable in their met! 
and intentions than any of our present Ministries Ther 
crisis in the 1870's about finance, in the 1880's ab 
London government and about county government, at 
beginning of this century about finance again a fina 
crisis which passed without a break into the unemploy1 
crisis of the 1920's, and the settlement of 1929, a 
only by the unwonted co-operation of two very pow: 
men, Mr. Churchill (as he then was) and Mr. Neville Chan 
lain. These crises have not produced public exciten 
there have been no riots, no not drat 
general elections about affecting local gov -«rnt 
Nevertheless, thev have keenly felt 
debated local government has alwavs been import 
the background of English politics and it has also 
given a foremost place in English democratic theor 
since the time of John Stuart Mill. It is therefore a su 
which has stirred, and can still stir, quiet but deep feelin; 
in the minds both of practical men and of philosophers. Its 
problems are of a kind which can never be finally resol: 
because they are problems close to the heart of hu: 
government, but we may well be thankful that the 
still real problems and that we are alive to them. D 
let us therefore lose the sense of a crisis in local govern 
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Manchester University 
us remember that there never has been and never 
can be some thoroughgoing and clearcut solution which 
will end the crisis once for all 


Three Issues in Education 

It is now obvious that there are some decisions about 
local government which must be taken by any government 
in office within the next few years. British Governments 
like to dodge great issues and radical solutions, but they 
are often forced to decide lesser issues piecemeal in a way 
which settles the future for a long time to come. It seems 
to me that there are at present three issues of this kind ; 
highly technical issues, in which it is hard for the layman to 
grasp just what is involved, and yet of fundamental 
importance to local government and to the public system 
ofeducation. These are (briefly) the future of the Exchequer 
Equalization Grant, the future of the main Education grant, 
and the development of delegation within Counties. Really 
important studies have been made recently of all these 
issues, and we may hope to have reasonably adequate 
information available when the time comes for decision. 

This is fortunate, because the time is likely to come 
fairly soon. 1956 is not very far off, and it seems inconceiv 
able that we can go on beyond 1956 without new valuations 
for rating. It is easy enough to foresee that any revaluation 
will provoke a row ; those whose pockets suffer are always 
more vocal that those who gain, and in the levelling process 
a large proportion will be worse off on paper, and perhaps 
in substance also. We are apt to forget now that valuation 
for rates was nationalized precisely so that a new settlement 
might be made about the grant system. Nationalization has 
proved a much longer and harder process than its sponsors 
expected, but when it is complete it is bound to raise for 
discussion all the issues which underlie the present Exchequer 
Equalization Grant I think it would be out of place for 
me to raise these here, but I should like to speak a little 
more at length about the special position of Education 


Exchequer Equalization Grant and its Effects 

This has recently been the subject of a very careful study 
by Mr. Woodham, the Deputy City Treasurer of Coventry 
who was also chairman of a research group of the I.M.T.A 
which reported on the Exchequer Equalization Grant and 
its effects | am not competent to comment on Mr 
Woodham’'s statistical conclusions, but he has brought into 
the open one issue which has been lost to sight. The main 
Education grant contains an element of weighting according 
to need, which has been in it for vears, since long before 
the E.E.G. was thought of. Clearly this formula has never, 
been properly considered in relation to the E.E.G. formula, 
and their combination produces some odd results. If there 
is to be a reconsideration of the E.E.G. this will certainly 
involve also a consideration of the Education grant formula 
and Mr. Woodham’s study has initiated a very important 
debate 

Mr. Woodham has drawn attention to the ettects of the 
grant as between different local authorities. There is no 
doubt that the present system also has very anomalous 
effects on the position of education within any authority 
which is a local education authoritv, and that these must 
he considered too 
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Tradition 


TEACHER'S TABLE in hardwood 
Model TTA/1 
4° 6" x 2’ 6" x 2’ 6" high; 


2 drawers; inkwell with sliding cover 
Also with smaller top 4° 0” x 2° 3 


Here is a Teacher’s Table that is completely modern in design (though not at 
all ‘mannered’). The link with tradition is in the careful selection of seasoned 
woods, the skilled craftsmanship, the close attention to such details as an 
easy-running fit for the drawers. 

The same thoroughness enters into every 
item in the Remploy range of School 





Furniture. An interesting folder, illustrated 


‘ ° TABLE 

with many examples, will gladly be sent on ee DESK : 
in hardwood. — . 

NON. STACKING Model TS22 =o 

CHAIR 20" x 17" x 

Model CNW 22” high; 

Plywood seat fitted pen- 

and back. tray and | 

ink-well 

Also in three 

8" to 18 alternative 

in 2” rises sizes. 


request. 


Seat heights 











LAMINATED 
STACKING 
CHAIR 
Mode! ILf 
Seat height 
18” (adult 
Also seat 
heights 8” 
LAMINATED NURSERY TABLE to 16° (in 

Stacking Type. Model 2La. 2” rises 

40° x 18° x 15° high 

Also in heights 17”, 19° and 21”. 














CUPBOARD UNITS 
Hardwood with ply panels 
Model WCS5S 
33° x 15° x 3’ 3” hign 
Plus 7” plinth. 

Also in two alternative sizes 


Enquiries to REMPLOY LIMITED (DEPT. SGC3) 25 BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W.1 
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keenly than in local government; it falls therefore in 
particular on the other items in the education budget 
These are made up of a multitude of small items, at first 
sight very diverse in character But they all belong 
essentially to one of two categories first, expenses on the 
decencies as distinct from the bare necessities of primary 
and secondary education—heating and lighting, painting 
and maintenance, classroom materials, clerical staft 
facilities for games ; second, expenses on anything beyond 
the school-leaving age--grants to students, county colleges 
technical education, adult classes, community centres, and 
Che pressure falls on a small section of the budget 
for public education it does not damage in any lteral 
sense the fabric of the system, but it damages the character 
of the system. It tends to thrust it back into the atmosphere 
of poverty and social inferiority from which it is just 
emerging ; children in new buildings do fairly well becaus« 
equipment as well as buildings come out of capital, the 
rest are unlucky 
Something Wrong with the Machine 

Please do not construe this as an attack on economy. On 
the contrary, | believe that the demand for economy is 
right and [ also believe that ratepayers and councillors 
are much more eftective in securing economical adminis 
tration than the House of Commons, the Treasury, the 
\uditor-General, and all the rather expensive machinery of 
national finance and central control. What disturbs me is 
that in this case two rights make a wrong The proper 
instinct for economy, which is a right instinct, is bound in 
this case to press more heavily on education than on housing, 
on the health service, or on social security ; and it is bound 
to press on education in such a way as to hamper that 
change in the public attitude to public education which is 
the first condition of reform in education 
wrongly, but the results are wrong 
wrong with the machine ? 

Chere is one solution simple enough in theory which we 
can rule out in practice. Explain to the ratepayer in more 
realistic terms what the present system of housing finance 
involves increase local resources and return to local 
budgets a large measure of responsibility for the health 
service and for social security ; and leave it to our finance 
committees to hold the balance even. I believe that this 
could be done, and that it would make for more economical 
and more democratic administration ; but it is not on the 
agenda at the moment. Too many interests are opposed 
to it, and local government js clearly not prepared to face 
the sort of re-organization whica would be needed to over 
come this resistance 

It seems therefore that we ere forced to look in the 
opposite direction; can the sy$tem be changed so that 
education does not loom quite so large on the back of the 
rate demand note ? Here Mr. Woodham’s proposal holds 
the field; a 100 per cent. grant on teachers’ salaries and 
superannuation To put the matter in over-simplified 
statistics ; education absorbs about half the gross cost of 
local government, teachers’ salaries are half the cost of 
education ; shift this item to the national budget, and 
education will cost only a third of what is left to local 
government. Mr. Woodham puts this in a much more 
exact way, as a measure justified on financial grounds ; we 
are bound to ask ourselves whether it is justified on wider 
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is there something 


grounds 
Teachers’ Salaries a National Charge ? 

The advantages to educational policy are obvious, even 
if there is to be no net increase in the education grant 
the disadvantages turn on the issue of the independence of 
local government. 100 per cent. grant for the cost of teachers 
means in effect that the teaching service becomes a national 
service, not a local one ; local authorities may continue to 
appoint teachers, but only to posts on an establishment 
authorized by Whitehall Is this fatal to local control of 
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GENERATIONS OF YOUNG BANDITS may do their 
worst with ink, paint and anything else that 
comes to hand, pen-knives included, but the 
desk with a ‘FORMICA’ top comes through 
it all, stiil smiling. For every surface that 
gets hard wear this tough satin-smooth 
laminated plastic veneer brings a new look 
that /asts. It soon repays its cost in savings 
on cleaning and maintenance. An occasional 
wipe keeps it glowing. It is virtually stain- 
proof and chip-proof. In fact it might have 
been made specially for school desks, tables, 
benches and walls — a permanent hygienic 
decoration that goes on serving and saving 
year after year. 


— a 


Ps Pn, 
{ FORMIcK 


LAMINATED PLASTIC 


| puts 


FORMICA’ is ares 


marks! 


Make a test : have a few old desks resur- 
faced with ‘FORMICA’ Laminated Plastic 
and discover its virtues for yourself. 

















QUICK FACTS ABOUT ‘FORMICA’ 
WHAT 18 IT’ A smooth decorative board or 
veneer made from paper bonded with resins 
under heat and pressure. 

HOW 13 IT UsED? For colourful, hygienic 
decoration of any surface that gets hard 
wear. 

HOW DOES IT SAVE MONEY? Lasts indefinitely 
— does not stain, does not chip or craze; 
cleans at a wipe, needs no maintenance. 
HOW ABOUT costs? The first cost is higher 
than for some alternative materials — but 
the first cost is the last cost. 

















you years ahead 


ed trade mark and Thomas De La Rue & Co. Ltd. is the registered user 


For full information please write to: THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. (PLASTICS DIVISION 


IMPERIAL HOUSE, 84-86 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. TELEPHONE: REGENT 2901 
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GRANTA 
FOLDING BOAT YoU R 


BRITISH BUILT 


OWN 


CANOE BUILDING KITS supplied to 
Education Authorities include : 
PLANS AND DETAIL DRAWINGS 


KITS OF PARTS and all materials for School 
construction 


PLASTIC AND CANVAS COVERINGS 


Either in complete sets of drawings and 
parts, or as separate items 


Also Double Canoe paddles and accessories 


Our service includes itineraries of 92 
different rivers. Canoe Cruising News is free 
upon request. Please also ask for list 300 


Granta Folding Boats 


COTTENHAM, CAMBRIDGE 


(one 








of the central government. We read in the books about 
certain American states in which cities and counties have 
what is called ‘‘ home rule "’ ; within certain limits they can 
write their own charters and decide their own form of 
management. This is supposed to be a happy state quite 
beyond our reach; here (we are told) we have very rigid 
legal forms, which impose the same structure on units of 
local government which are very diverse in character. You 
know the familiar complaint that the same form of govern- 
ment is imposed on counties with populations ranging from 
20,000 to 2} million people, on county boroughs with 
populations from 27,000 to 1,100,000. There have been two 
important studies of delegation recently, one by Mr 
Sampson, the County Treasurer of Staffordshire, and the 
other by Miss Cohen of the Institute of Public Administra 
tion, and they bring home to us that in this field at least the 
idea of rigidity is a myth. The Counties which they have 
investigated have in regard to delegation been writing their 
own charters as freely as any American county. Delegation 
may be bad or good; but in its actual operation it is a local 
invention and not a Whitehall invention It is very 
unlikely that any Ministry has any comprehensive picture 
of the system of delegation except what it can derive from 
Mr. Sampson's book ; and one lesson of that book is that 
we must be very cautious indeed in any generalizations we 
make about delegation. What is suitable for one county 
may be unworkable in different conditions. Even if two 
counties are generally similar in social and economi 
conditions, a system of delegation good in one may be bad 
in another, because of personal or political factors which 
cannot be ignored 


The Two-Tier System 
Nevertheless, | must, to Justify myself, here submit some 
generalizations even though they are rather platitudinous 
ones. The first is that this has suddenly become a key point 
in the structure of English local government because of the 
great gains in power made by the counties at the expense 
of the county districts. Counties (apart from the L.C.C.) 
rule more people than county boroughs, and they have 
almost as great powers. They are forced now to solve an 
administrative problem quite different from the problem of 
county boroughs; and it is a little hard to advocate the 
extension of the two-tier system until that problem has 
been solved \s one who works in Manchester, | have a 
special interest in the problem of the government of great 
connurbations ; and | am bound (o agree with the Boundary 
Commission that the next step logically is to adapt county 
government to urban conditions by organizing two-tier 
authorities for the great cities. But it is quite impossible to 
advocate this seriously as a reform for which we should make 
| certain sacrifices unless there is good practical evidence that 
the two-tier system can be made to work really well in 
modern conditions. This is still an open question 
My second point is that your Association, and the 
Excepted Districts in particular, are in a position of special 
| responsibility because Divisional Executives for Education 
are In a stronger position by statute than most inter 
mediate bodies of this kind ; they have a longer tradition ; 
| and they are better organized Your decisions will be 
concerned primarily with educational policy; but they 
are bound also to be of first-rate importance in the develop- 
ment of local government in this country 
My last point is simply that this issue is not a new one 
in the field of administration. There are plenty of analogies 
to be found in the problems of the nationalized industries, 
| such as coal and railways ; or in the problems of big firms 
like Unilevers and [.C.1.; all varieties of big business face 
similar problems. Many English counties are big business, 
even by the standards of bigness to which we are accustomed 
in the modern world, and they cannot be run from a single 
| office. But decentralization always faces a dilemma; 
| shall it be decentralization to separate units for each service, 
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or decentralization to single units for all services? A series 
of different divisions chosen separately for the convenience 
of each service? Or a single set of divisions, which may 
prove a little awkward for each separate service rhe 
former is easier to arrange, but in the end it leads back to 
centralization, never possible for any two 
services to come together locally and settle their own local 
problems Indeed this pattern of administration will in 
the end destroy the idea of two-tier government entirely 
\ Borough Council or District Council cannot eftectively 
survive if it is no more than an electoral college which 
sends people to sit on a variety of disconnected bodies 
meeting in different centres and for different purposes 
This sort of scheme may seem simple at County Hall, but 
it is quite unintelligible to a local electorate. The tradition 
of looking to your local councillor for advice is still strong 
but it cannot stand up indefinitely in face of bewilderment 
of this kind. It is much harder to find true local units in 
which the main delegated functions can be brought together 
Mr. Sampson’s list embraces health, education, town and 
country planning, civil defence, children, and welfare, and 
it is not going to be easy anywhere to find a single set of 
areas capable of exercising power in all the fields. Probably 
the Excepted Districts come closest to this ideal in most 
counties. Is their position tolerable ? If not, how can it be 
made so, short of the surgical operation involved in thi 
grant of county borough status ? And is it possible to build 
on this experience so that we have in the end a really strong 
system of two-tier government in the larger 
These are rather large questions, but the present debate 
between counties and county boroughs is meaningless until 
we have made some progress in resolving them. 
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Mr. S. L. Chamberlain (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) has been 
appointed Director of Education for the Solomon Islands 
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British Film Institute Summer School 


Among the leading lecturers at the Tenth Summer Film 
School of the British Film Institute which took place in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh this year were Orson Welles, whose 
statement that the dying—dying has 
received wide publicity rend, director of 

Che Cruel Sea 

\s last year the first week of the course was spent at the 
Scottish [film Studio Theatre in and 
consisted of an intensive week of lectures and film shows 
under the direction of Stanley Reed and John Huntley of 
the Film Institute. This was followed by a second week in 
Edinburgh which coincided with the opening week of the 
Edinburgh Festival 

An enjoyable feature of the course was its international 
ispect—Norway, Egypt, U.S.A., Brazil, Holland, France, 
Canada, South Africa, and Algeria, were all represented 
ind one of the most successful evenings was that on which 
some of the overseas students gave accounts of film develop 
ment in their own countries. Roger Manvell presided ovet 
this evening at the invitation of the Institute 

Among other guest lecturers were Basil Wright, whose 
film made with Paul Rotha World Without End ” 
one of the events of the Festival, Carl Foreman the American 
screen writer responsible for ‘* High Noon ”’ and “ The Men,” 
Fred Majdalany of the Daily Mail, Mary Field, who 
presented excerpts from some of her recent children’s films 
ind John Laurie, who celebrating his hundredth 
appearance in films and who opened the course with a 
lively and provocative lecture 

Denis Forman, Director of the Institute, lectured several 
times during the first week of the course and took the chair 
for guest lecturers during the Edinburgh week 

lony Hodgkinson, recently appointed Film Appreciation 
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Teachers for Secondary Schools 


Minister of Education Discusses Steps to Meet 
Birth-Rate ‘ Bulge.’’ 

Phe staffing needs of secondary schools when the post-war 
birth-rate Black- 
pool, last month, by Miss Florence Horsbrugh, the Minister 
a meeting of the North 
\ssociation 


bulge ’’ reaches them were discussed at 
of Education, who was addressing 
West Conservative Teachers’ 

Though the number of Science and Mathematics graduates 
had slightly increased in each of the last two years, the 
either 
Che larger number 


present position was not Satisfactory as regards 
numbers or quality, said the Minister 
of children soon to reach the sec ondary schools must always 
be remembered. The problem of finding mathematics and 
science teachers for them was a difficult one, especially as it 
involved the balance of competing national interests. It 
was at present being examined by the National Advisory 
Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers 

rhe position of Arts graduates was different ; there was 
keen competition among them for teaching posts and also 
But the Minister thought that these 


difficulties would disappear when the 


some unemployment 
secondary school 
population began to rise rapidly Arts graduates would 
then be urgently required and increased numbers of them 
had to be trained in anticipation of that very need. She 
had to employ 


teachers in advance of requirements in order to ensure that 


asked local education authorities such 
they had enough arts graduates when this time came 

The National Advisory Council was also studying future 
requirements for the many different kinds of specialist 
teacher, including housecraft and handicraft, who would 
soon be needeed in greater numbers 

Che Minister said she hoped that as a result of all these 
inquiries a comprehensive picture would emerge in the 
next year or so of the need of the secondary schools up to 
about 1960 when the numbers of children in these schools 
would reach their peak. This would enable plans to be laid 
so that there would be enough teachers to go round—and 
enough teachers with the right sort of qualifications 

lurning to the recruitment of students to training colleges, 
Miss Horsbrugh said that last year’s high level of recruit 
ment had been more than maintained so sar in 1953. By 
Ist September, over 8,500 women students and just over 
2 300 men students had been enrolled; about 180 more 
than at the corresponding time last year. It was no easy 
matter to obtain more than 10,000 new trainees each year 
and this achievement was the result of a deal of 
effort including that of teachers and local education 
authorities Chere were, however, still about 500 unfilled 
places in training colleges, and ettorts could not be relaxed 
It would continue to be necessary not only to attract a large 
proportion of the girls straight from the Sixth forms of 
grammar schools but also to secure a substantial number of 
recruits from among young men and women who had 
already left school and gone out into the world 

The Minister referred to disquiet in some quarters abous 
the disparity in the amount of grant for incidental expense} 
made to training college students by local education 
authorities She had recently asked all authorities for 
information on this point and was considering the whole 
problem with great care, including the question of grants 
available to teachers who undertook supplementary courses 
in subjects of their choice 

Miss Horsbrugh paid a tribute to the excellent work of 
many teachers in primary schools who had to deal with 
over-large classes She feared that this problem would 
continue for some time yet, but in infants’ schools at any 
rate in most parts of the country it was hoped that after 
this vear conditions would become steadily easier 


great 
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Religious Education 
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It is a sign of the new spirit of co-operation in English 
education that an association such as this should be giving 
prominence in its discussions to the problems of Religious 
Education, and that it should have invited an officer of the 
Church of England Council for Education to address its 
conference | will try to present the main issues to you 
as some of us see them and to ask what I believe to be the 
vital questions—even if | cannot answer them myself 

It that the intention of the Education Act 
1944 “subject to withdrawal on grounds of 
conscience, all boys and girls in maintained or 
aided from public funds shall participate in corporate 
worship so regularly and be taught the Christian faith and 
way of life so systematically and adequately that they will 
at least understand what Christianity means.”’ In pamphlet 
16 Citizens Growing Up’ the Ministry of Education 
went somewhat further and committed itself to the state- 
ment that Christian belief and practice are the only founda 
tions upon which a true and enduring citizenship can be 
built. It is very remarkable that this should have happened 
in an age when organized Christianity has lost its hold 
over large sections of our nation What lies behind it ? 
What was the object of those who framed the 1944 Act ? 
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Purpose of Religious Education 

It is essential that we should think clearly about the 
purpose of religious education and examine frankly what 
we mean by it. For there is a real danger that the teaching 
of Christianity may be advocated with the best intentions 
and for the wrong reasons. How often, in the past few years 
have we heard speakers urging the improvement of religious 
education to reduce juvenile delinquency or to improve 
national morale, or even to increase productivity If men 
and women are really Christians they will indeed be more 
likely to behave better and be more worthy citizens, 
the only proper reason for teaching the Christian faith to 
the voung is that we believe it to be true, and, because it 
is true, that it is the only foundation upon which a free 
and democratic national life can be built. Religious educa 
tion is a vital part of the life of a school because it alone can 
make sense of what the school does. If Christianity is true 
then education must be Christian education But to be a 
Christian means something more than acceptance of certain 
intellectual concepts; it involves not only the mind but 
also the will and the emotions. It can only be known fully 
by living it, and living it within the fellowship of the whole 
Christian church. The ultimate purpose of religious educa 
tion, as Christians understand it, is to bring boys and girls 
to the point where they can freely decide whether or not 
they will accept the Christian view of God and man and 
take Jesus Christ as Lord over their own lives. So religious 
education must be education in religion and not about it 
and as the Preface to one of the newer Agreed Syllabuses 
puts it, unless by the time they leave school boys and girls 
have become members worshipping community 
outside the school their religious education must be judged 
to have failed. 

Religious education therefore something more than 
religious instruction and corporate worship, important 
these are. I would mvself define Christian education as the 
spiritual, moral, mental and physical training which 1s 
given in a school which accepts the Christian faith and 
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PFORD, C.B.E., D.C.L., M.A. 
Church Training Colleges 
tries to be a Christian community. Christianity cannot be 
just one more subject on the time-table ; it must be the 
dynamic and guiding principle of everything the school 
May I quote here from the statement which was 
when the Education Department of the British 
Council of Churches was set up in 1950 It is bad education 
to provide the means whereby men learn about the created 
world without being shown the character of the God who 
made it, as seen in it It is bad education to provide the 
means whereby men learn of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ if this were a separate subject and a separate 
concern from knowledge of creation and _ creatures.’ 
Expressed in the simplest terms I believe that what the 
1944 Act intended and what the nation wants now 
Christian education to give boys and girls the chance of 
being Christians 

Before we go further let me make a point which, though 
often overlooked. Children spend more of 
their waking lives out than in it, and Mr 
Gould reminded this Conference last year, they are being 
educated in the home, the street and the cinema for at 
least twice as much time as they are being educated in 
school When we remember also that the average child 
receives in each week a total of not more than 3} hours of 
religious instruction and worship we shall not expect too 
much from the schools. In our days the school, with all 
the limitations upon what it can achieve is expected to 
take on the tasks of the home and the Church—that it 
succeeds as well as it does is a cause of profound thankful 
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What is there to Show for it ? 

For over a century most of our children have been receiv 
ing some kind of religious instruction. During the past ten 
years virtually every child has attended daily worship 
ind had systematic teaching. What is there to show for it ? 
Certainly not any marked increase in church attendance 
or membership. Though there are some indications that 
the tide is beginning to turn it is generally true that the 
Christian faith and the Christian ethic are widely 
accepted than they were a century ago. How much then 
remains of what is taught about Christianity in the schools ? 
Generalizations from limited enquiries are apt to be mis 
leading but some significant facts have been made available 
in recent years. In 1951 the University of Leeds Institute 
of Education tested the amount of religious and historical 
knowledge possessed by about 1,000 boys and girls between 
sixteen and nineteen vears of age, drawn from youth clubs 
day-release and grammar The results 
showed that less remained of historical teaching than of 
the scripture lessons. Some of the 
quite staggering Harold burnt the cakes 
commemorates the defeat of the Armada 
that the world round, Hannibal 
the Crusades and the Albert Hall so named after 
Albert Schweitzer But the answers on the Bible were 
only a little better, and there was widespread ignorance 
ibout the fundamental facts of the Christian faith. Another 
investigation was made in 1952 by an experienced Training 
College lecturer who tested some 300 students from various 
[raining Colleges, representing some of the best products 
of a number of Grammar schools. On very simple tests of 
Biblical knowledge the average mark was only 45 per cent 
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In such an atmosphere the Bible and the Christian Faith 
irrelevant Che Bible is not at home in the world 
we live in.’’ Perhaps it is a weakness of much of our religious 
instruction that it puts the Bible firmly 2,000 years ago and 
keeps it there. Whatever the cause it seems clear that 
much of our religious education makes little living contact 
with the minds of the pupils. That is the point from which 
we must start if we are trying to make our religious work 
in our schools more effective 

How effective is it now ? Though judgments upon such 
a subject must be largely subjective there is fortunately 
some factual evidence available as a result of the enquiry 
which the Institute of Christian Education started in 1950 
with the active help of the Teachers’ organizations, the 
Institutes of Education and the Ministry. The interim 
report of this enquiry will not be made public until next 
year, but as a member of the Committee which is guiding 
the enquiry I have seen most of the material. There is a 
good deal of significant information about the position 
which religion and religious instruction occupy in the life 
and work of the schools. Religious education can only have 
that central position which I have described earlier if 
religious instruction as a subject has “ parity of esteem’ 
with other subjects. That means that it must have a similar 
amount of time allotted to it and be given an equivalent 
quality of specialist teaching. Let us look at some of the 
facts which are now available 


seem 


Important Provision of 1944 Act 

Comparatively few primary schools appear to have taken 
advantage of the important provision of the 1944 Act by 
which religious instruction can be given at any time during 
the day. The enquiry conducted by the Birmingham Insti- 
tute of Education showed that 75—85 per cent. of the 
primary schools still confine religious teaching to the first 
period of the day, when it is subject to interruption and 
curtailment which has become almost a joke in the teaching 
profession. Only 56 per cent. of the secondary modern 
schools distribute Scripture teaching throughout the day. 
his is more than a mere question of organization, for 
neglect of this section of the Act affects the efficiency of 
religious instruction and also takes away the freedom of 
the teachers, guaranteed by the Act, to teach Scripture only 
if they wish It would appear that some head 
teachers are not aware of this section of the Act 

But where religious instruction is distributed throughout 
the day, the amount of time given to it in each week rarely 
exceeds two hours. In the schools which took part in the 
Birmingham enquiry the percentage of the various grades 
which gave more than two hours was as follows: Infant, 
40 per cent Junior, 53 per cent Secondary Modern, 
14 per cent Grammar, 14 per cent. The replies to the 
questionnaire issued by the Joint Four showed that out of 
674 Grammar schools 303 gave only one period a week to 
scripture throughout the school, and 422 gave only one 
period from the age of sixteen upwards. With so inadequate 
a provision of time can it be wondered that pupils do not 
consider that religious instruction is very important ? 
The competition between the various subjects for time-table 
space in grammar schools is inevitably very keen, but one 
cannot resist the conclusion that in many of them Scripture 
has little chance 


to do so. 


Scripture as a G.C.E. subject 

I know personally many heads and assistants in grammar 
schools who are working hard, and with considerable suc- 
cess. to make their schools Christian communities. I would 
agree also that the number of periods a week given to 
Scripture is not the only criterion of the religious life of a 
school. Nevertheless I must confess to a feeling of concern 
about the position of religious instruction in many grammar 
schools at the present time. The statistics of the G.C.E. 
show that only a comparativ ely small number of boys and 
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girls offer Scripture as one of their subjects. In 1952 there 
were 23,150 candidates in Scripture at the Ordinary level 
as compared with 69,160 in History and 89,024 in French 
The percentage of passes was 59 per cent of the girls, but 
only 38 per cent. of the boys; the poor percentage of the 
boys seems to call for some investigation At the Advanced 
level the numbers entered were very small—602 in S ripture 
as against 9,299 in History and of this total only 168 were 
boys, which compares unfavourably with the 11,658 boys 
who offered Physics. It is true that some Scripture teachers 
feel strongly that their subject should not be examined in 
the ordinary way, and I have much sympathy with this view, 
but one cannot ignore the fact that a very large number of 
pupils find it difficult to take seriously subjects which are 
not to be examined. I have dwelt at some length on the 
grammar schools not because | wish to be critical but 
what they do is crucial and has a bearing on the 
effectiveness of religious instruction in other types of 
for the Two-Year Training Colleges with their short 
and overcrowded courses must depend upon the grammar 
schools to supply them with students whose knowledge of 
scripture is as advanced as their knowledge of other subjects 
if they, in their turn, are to supply the primary and secondary 
modern schools with teachers adequately equipped to give 
religious instruction. 

In infant and junior 
religious teaching is normally- 
class teachers : 


because 


school 


schools the responsibility for 
and rightly—laid upon the 
specialist teachers would be out of place 
The training colleges doing their best to give as many 
of their students as possible an adequate knowledge of 
content and method so that they can undertake religious 
instruction But it valuable have on the 
staff of a primary school at least one teacher who has given 
some particular attention to religious education. In the 
secondary modern schools there is some division of opinion 
about the advisability of specialist teachers in most subjects 
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but I would like to suggest that the pr 
of religious instruction in these s« 
Scripture specialist would be 
grammar schools, where it is normal 
member staff with specialist qualifications in every 
subject, religious instruction will inevitably have a lower 
status if there is no one on the staft qualified to teach VIth 
form and to advise his colleagues What is the 

position? The evidence available suggests that 
secondary modern religious instruction specialists 
ire still the exception and that there is no particular 
lemand for them An analysis 432 vacant in 
secondary schools advertised in of the educational 
papers in July this year that only twelve 
advertisements mentioned religious knowledge; three of 
these were for specialists, two were for Reserved Teachers, 
ind seven combined religious knowledge with other 
subjects The supply of teachers with specialist qualifica- 
for modern more than adequate to meet 
this apparently exiguous demand, for about 9 per cent. of 
the students in the r colleges t religious know- 
ledge as a main or advanced subject. For most grammar 
in Honours would perhaps not 
’ appropriate but there are few members of staff who have 
ead any Theology to a University level \ considerable 
number the men and women—about 25—30 each vear— 
who have never taken a Third-Year Supplementary course 
in Divinity are appointed to grammar schools—a significant 
ind perhaps unfortunate fact, for the status of the subject 
will not be enhanced in the minds of the pupils if the 
specialist charge of it the only man in the Common 
room without a degree. It is however, encouraging to note 
that an increasing number of grammar school teachers are 
giving up their leisure time t 
the London Certificate in 
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Month by Month 


fue Salary Proposals of the Burnham 
Main Committee involve no notable 
departures from the Burnham Report of 
1951. As the Times Educational Supple- 
ment reported, the teachers will get a “bit all round.” 
Everyone will be slightly better off and the present 
position of one class of teacher in relation to another will 
be substantially maintained. The head teachers of the 
smallest schools will gain the most. At present it hardly 
pays a teacher to take on the additional responsibility 
of such a headship. ‘‘ The teaching profession . . . if 
underpaid, is no longer grossly so.’’ That is one impartial 
verdict. The popular daily press condemned the new 
proposals as meagre, miserly, totally inadequate. Even 
the most responsible papers used similar language. It 
was evident, however, that few if any of the newspapers 
in question really knew just what the proposed increases 
were. The proposals of course fall short of the teachers’ 
demands as formulated by the National Union of 
Teachers and the Secondary Teachers’ Associations. 
The N.U.T. has, however, sufficiently indicated that it 
will approve the agreed proposals. Associations outside 
the Burnham Committee exercise fully their freedom to 
condemn. The National Association of Schoolmasters 
speak of these “‘ niggardly increases.’’ To the National 
Union of Women Teachers the lower scales for women 
make the figures even worse than niggardly. The 
Graduate Teachers’ Association regards the proposed 
awards as “ an insult to the graduate members ”’ of the 
profession. The additional payment to graduates, and 
particularly to first class honours graduates, may of 
course make the appointment of such teachers, where 
less qualified teachers can be employed, a luxury too 
costly for some employers. The largest class of teachers 
in any case are the qualified assistants. Ii is interesting 
to see how a primary school teacher’s salary has increased 
since 1938. Under the report of that year the salary 
scales were : 

Men—£180 £162+-£9 to £288. 
Under the proposed new Report the salary scales would 
be ss 

Men-—£450+- £18 tof725. Women—+/405 + £15 to £580. 
These are the minimum basic salaries for the least 
qualified and least responsible (in the technical sense) 
majority of teachers, and take no notice of the many 
possible additions to the basic scales. The figures show 
the following increases : 

Men—150 per cent. at minimum. 50 per cent. on 
increments and 98 per cent. at maximum. 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


£12 to £366. Women 


Women—150 per cent. at minimum. 66 per cent. on 
increments and 101-3 per cent. at maximum. 
Such increases over the period in question hardly merit 
the adjectives which have been used to describe them. 
They compare very favourably with the increases of 


| other professional salaries. On the other hand it may 


fairly be mentioned that in the same period industrial 


| wages have risen by no less than 196 per cent. ! There 
| are, of course, other factors which should be taken into 


account when comparing the wages of an industrial 
worker with the salary of a primary school teacher. 
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Holidays, and the five day week, and the length of the 
working day are the principal but by no means the only 
such factors. Pension rights are so substantially paid 
for by the teachers, every increase in salary adding to his 
contribution, that they may here be disregarded. 

* + 7 * 


TWENTy years ago the Board of Educa 
tion issued its Svllabus of Training for 
Schools. It was not until last year that 
anything was issued to replace that 
syllabus which had fallen into disuse and which had long 
ceased to express current ideas on what is now called 
Physical Education. Even this simple change in 
nomenclature is symtomatic of much healthy change in 
thought and practice. What was originally taught as 
physical drill, became in turn exercises, training and now 
education. It is probably all to the good that no attempt 
was made during those twenty years to replace or even 
to revise the old syllabus. New principles had to be 
evolved, formulated and accepted before they could be 
published and given practical application. Last year the 
Ministry, jointly with the Central Office of Information, 
published the first of the two books which are really 
Parts | and 2 of a new book, Physical Education in the 
Primary School. Its title was Movement and Growing, 
for it was a study of the movement of growing children. 
It was addressed to parents as well as teachers and can 
be warmly commended to them as a fascinating produc- 
tion. Now Part 2 has been issued, entitled Planning the 
Programme. It begins with a survey of the facilities 
available for physical education; which are by no means 
limited to the school buildings and playgrounds. Chapter 
2 is concerned with the teacher and the class and with 
the framework of the lesson and follows more directly 
on the earlier volume. The change in relationship 
between teacher and class during the present century is 
well stated. This was indeed necessary, as it is not always 
realized that this relationship is or should be similar to 
the same relationship as it exists in the classroom. The 
balance between direction and free practice is discussed. 
The teacher is encouraged to provide the general frame- 
work and then to allow the children to make their own 
discoveries in their own time. Thus will be created both 
new opportunities and new demands. The teacher's 
planning of the year’s programme in general and of the 
next period ahead in particular will guide the general 
pattern of his or her work. Help for the child will be 
timed by the teacher's knowledge of each child’s progress 
and mastery of movement, so that progress is neither 
forced nor checked. The chapters on Dance and on the 
Observation of Movement should be studied not only by 
teachers of physical education, but by all who inspect, 
supervise or visit the primary schools of this country. 


Physical 
Education. 


* * * * 


SEVERAL speakers at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Municipal Corpora 


Education 
as a 
National 
Charge. 


tions, last month, suggested that the 
Government should take over the entire 
responsibility of the English education, 
health, fire and police services. There is 
much to be said in favour of such a change. The proposal 
does, however, need to be examined fully and carefully 
by a responsible and impartial committee or commission 
of enquiry. One speaker, realizing that the proposal 
would logically mean the abolition of local education 
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authorities as such, said that the old saw “ he who pays 
the piper calls the tune ” should no longer apply. It may 
be said in reply, however, that local authorities them- 
selves have always accepted and acted upon that 
principle. That principle is, for example, the fundamental 
basis of the ‘controlled’ voluntary school set-up. 
By the same principle, the local education authority is 
responsible for the educational standards in aided 
voluntary schools, since the authority pays the whole of 
the cost. Would authorities be as willing to renounce 
the principle as they are to ask the Ministry so to do? 
Many other questions arise. Is it possible to envisage 
the extension of the 100 per cent. grant from the Meals 
and Milk Service to the other services operated by local 
authorities? The Mayor of Harrogate, 
Alderman J. Ward, spoke of the Education service as 
‘a millstone round the necks of local authorities."” He 
complained that about one-third of local rates went on 
education, compared with one-fifth before the war. 
That, of course, is no criticism of the education service, 
although often expressed as such. It is the simple result 
of the transfer from local authorities to new nationalized 
services of work formerly done by those authorities. 
Obviously, if all the remaining functions, other than 
education, were similarly transferred, then the education 
service would account for 100 per cent. of the local rates. 
‘If the education service were entirely taken over by 
the Government’ as Alderman Ward proposed the 
result might be financially more equitable for the people 
of England, provided that there was no further upward 
movement of the exemption limit for income tax. It 
would not be a difficult matter to extend the “ direct 
grant '’ system to all secondary schools. It would not 
be so easy administratively to extend it to the far more 
numerous and often much smaller primary schools. 
Local committees would still be needed, but they might 
follow the model of the Ministry of Labour. The 
education service would thus be removed from the field 
of local and party politics and handed over, for good or 
ill, to a national bureaucracy. 
* * * * 


education 


Tue Ministry of Education has issued an 

Independent Addendum to its Manual ot Guidance, 
Schools. Special Services No. 1, to draw attention 

to changes made by the 1953 Education 

Act in the law affecting the basis on which local education 
authorities take up places for handicapped pupils in 
independent schools. Hitherto local education authorities 
have had to arrange for the special educational treatment 
of their handicapped pupils either in a special school or 
in a school maintained or assisted by a local education 
authority. Local education authorities wishing to send 
handicapped pupils to an independent school had there- 
fore technically to “assist ’’ the school under the 
Education Act, 1944, Section 9(1). So much is explained 
in paragraph 2 of the Addendum. The position was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory if not downright dishonest. 
It was, in fact, the school which was assisting the 
authority and not vice versa. The shortage of school 
places for handicapped pupils, particularly of certain 
categories was and is acute. It is indeed fortunate for 
the authorities and the children concerned that there 
are a number of independent schools which give special 
educational treatment even to the most difficult handi- 
capped pupils and do it remarkably well. It can only be 
regarded as absurd that a local education authority 
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should be regarded as assisting such a school if it 1s 
fortunate enough to be able to obtain a place or places 
\ school should not be regarded as an “‘ assisted 
school solely because a local education authority 

up a place at it. That is not in accordance with the 
definition given in the Education Act, 1944. A “ direct 
school does not cease to be such and become an 
school because a local education authority 
takes up places at it. It is indeed a condition of direct 
vrant status that a number of places at the school shall 
be available to the local education authority. Under the 
1953 Act a local education authority may arrange for 
special educational treatment at an independent school 
provided that it is “ not notified by the Minister to the 
authority to be unsuitable for the purpos It is 
no longer necessary to make use of Section 9(1) of the 
principal Act. Instead, the authority so acting Is re garded 
is exercising its powers under Section 6 of the 
Education (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953, which 
empowers authorities, with the Minister's approval, to 
irrange for the education of its pupils at a school not 
them or by another local educati! 


it il 


tak > 


yrant 


assisted 


maintained by 
authority 

On independent schools generally, the Minister ha 
something to say when she addressed the Incorporat 
Association of Preparatory Schools at Oxford. 5! 
proclaimed her disagreement with the views of 
Labour Party as expressed in “ Challenge to Britan 
She found it hard to believe that because some h 
million children were being educated at their parent 
expense in independent schools a mockery was 
made, as the Socialists claimed, of the equal opportuniti 
offered to six million pupils in grant-aided schools. > 
described as “‘ false’’ the published criticism of 1 
education provided by the preparatory boarding scho 
[he future of such schools depended largely on 
stability and permanency which they themselves « 
create, and the sense of responsibility and self-rel 
they could develop in their pupils 


Teacher Exchange with U.5. 


Che British Committee for the Interchange of Tea 
between the United Kingdom and the United States 1 


inviting teachers in the United Kingdom to appl 
inclusion in the 1954-55 group of exchange teachers 
hopes to arrange for 100 British teacl 
with a similar number fr 


Committee 
exchange posts for a year 
United States 

For the last four years each exchange teacher fror 
country has received a grant of {225 from the Minist 
Education, the Scottish Education Department 
Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. In a 
substantial assistance has been provided from the An 
fulbright funds towards the cost of ocean travel 

feachers wishing to apply for exchange should wi 
soon as possible to the British Committee for thy 
change of Teachers, Concord House, 11, Charles 5S 
London, W.1. Completed application forms should 
the Committee by 16th November next 


Opera Play 
‘‘The B 

schools in North | 
1,750 pupils will sec 
Players are a small cor 


The L.C.C. has arranged for Ihe 
present a shortened version of Rossini’s 
eight secondary 
It is estimated that about 
performances The Opera 
which specializes in school performances 


Seville at 
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| religious education as I defined them before 


| Cowper-Temple clause still lingers 
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Religious Education 


Continued from page 105. 


“* Problem of Communication ”’ 

These facts which | have quoted suggest lines of action 
which would help to make religious education more effective 
by raising its status. But there are much more fundamental 
problems which must be faced before religious education in 
the schools can be considered to be really effective, and 
they are all connected with what is sometimes called the 
“ problem of communication.’ If, as | have suggested 
earlier, the Bible is not at home in the modern world how 
can we make it And if the Christian faith seems 
irrelevant how can we present it so that our boys and girls 
will feel that it has something to say which is vital to them ? 
Phere is no easy answer, and no single solution to a problem 
which is baffling the leaders of the churches. What | have 
to say has no authority except my own, and I do not 
claim for it either originality or profundity. But I do 
have to start from the point where the 
and that 
this involves a radical re-thinking of much of our existing 
religious education 

In the first place | think we need less rather than more 
Bible teaching as it is now understood, and a great deal 
more teaching of the Christian faith Biblical teaching 
must never be an end in itself——and it very often is. Rather 
it must be the means of teaching the Christian faith and 
way of life. Merely to teach the Bible as literature, or as 
part of the English heritage, or as a record of certain 
historical events, will not achieve any of the objects of 
For too long 
we have been afraid of teaching doctrine, a word which has 


sor 


believe that we 


and where their parents are 


| still overtones of meaning in our schools because of the 


past denominational difficulties Though the old con- 
troversies are mainly dead, their echoes still remain and the 
old misunderstanding of the purpose and meaning of the 
That is not the fault of 
the Agreed Syllabuses, most of which provide very adequate 
courses in Christian doctrine and emphasize its importance, 
as in the Preface to the London syllabus. What is needed 
is that more use should be made of these sections. To teach 
doctrine does indeed require in the teacher a deeper personal 


commitment than to give instruction in the history of 


Israel and Judah or the Missionary Journeys of St. Paul, 
and teachers, as a body, are too honest to teach to others 
what they do not themselves fully accept. But on this 
issue there can be no neutrality; I believe that very many 
teachers are unnecessarily tender in their consciences where 
religious instruction is concerned At every stage in 
education we need to teach the Christian faith through the 
Bible, and at every stage if this is not done children may 
get false ideas which may in later years hold them back from 
Christian discipleship. In the junior school a child may 
easily get a wrong idea of God from hearing some of the 
Old Testament stories in isolation; in the secondary 
modern school it is fatally easy to distort the picture of our 
Lord by a wrong emphasis on some parts only of the Gospel 
story And in the grammar school unless the teacher is 
ready to meet the questions of the pupils which are often 
very searching, he will not be able to make his scripture 
lessons come alive. I would like to see in all schools a much 
greater use of the history of the Christian church, especially 
in the last fifty years; well taught the record of the 
expansion of Christendom brings home, as nothing else can, 
that the Christian gospel is as relevant to-day as it was 
2 000 years ago. 

But this is not all. Such is our present condition that 
much must be done before Christian education can begin. 
What I mean is that until men and women have ceased to 
believe that mankind can save itself by its own unaided 
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and have seen the fallacy of determinism they will 
inevitably feel that the Christian faith is outworn We 
cannot expect the schools to do the this pre 
Christian education, but may we not ask that every boy 
and girl by the age of fifteen shall have been brought face 
to face with the great issues of life-—even if the full under 
standing of them depends upon their further education ? 
If it were solely an intellectual and philosophical matter 
the schools could do little before the age of fifteen But 

Christian education is concerned with a_ relationship 
between men and God which not only permits and demands 
indefinite enquiry but which, because of the character of 
God determines the ends which knowledge shall serve 
Feelings and emotions are therefore engaged and Christian 
education requires the training of this part of human 
nature.’’ Religious education will fail if it is only academi 
and if it does not at all times emphasize that faith and 
willing and doing, are inseparably interconnected 


ettorts 


whole of 


action 


of School Worship 

the vital importance of school 
opinion, more important than 
itself In connection with an 
enquiry by the London Institute of Education in co 
operation with the L.C. C. and the N.U.T., I have recently 
had the privilege of attending school assemblies in every 
type of school. What has impressed me most is the high 
quality of so much school worship. When a head and his 
staff put all they know and are into making the assembly a 
real act of worship of the whole school community something 
happens which quite clearly affects the whole life of the 
school and is a potent influence in the lives of the individual 
children. I wish that I had time to enlarge upon this aspect 
of religious education. Much to be done to make 


importance 

It is here that we see 
worship It is, in my 
religious instruction by 


needs 
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known the ways in which difficulties are being overcome 
and the methods which have proved so effective. I hope 
that the enquiry which I mentioned will result in a pamphlet 


of suggestions, but what is really required is local discussion 


and experiment in every area 

But when religious instruction and school worship are as 
good as we can make them, what happens when the boy 
wr girl leaves school at the age of fifteen and has no contact 
thereafter with the life and teaching of the Christian church ? 
Che Leeds enquiry showed that the knowledge of the Bible 
rained in school was likely to remain only when the pupil 
was connected with some religious organization, and this 
must apply far more to the Christian attitudes and standards 
which we hope the school will have taught. Several local 
authorities have seen that this is the real problem of 
religious education. Some of us have been thinking very 
hard about what might be called the “ religious after-care 
f children "’ and I must admit that we have not seen any 
clear solution. One thing however is clear—that the solution 
lepends upon a much closer understanding between 
teachers and clergy. Nothing is more vital for the future of 
religious education than that all who are concerned with it 
should set themselves to the task of linking up school and 
church in a new relationship of mutual confidence and trust 

It is on this note that I wish to end, because I see it as 
quite crucial. I have not answered all the questions implied 
in the Conference programme and I hope that you will not 
think I have evaded them I have tried to state the 
inderlying issues. We are all in this business of religious 
education together ; we can all learn from each other, and 
we can, as I have done, receive much encouragement from 
the sense that all you here, representing so many parts of 
our country, care deeply that religious education shall be 
the centre of our educational enterprise 
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The Problems Created by Backwardness 
in Reading 


By Mr 


It seems to me that all argument about whether or not 


to-days children 
years ago 1s a waste of time 
way some another I certainly find it hard to accept the 
standpoint of the pessimists in view of the facts that 
books from public libraries and the total sales of 
But, in any 


wrong questi ms 


loans of 
case, 


periodicals have both greatly increased 


then and now leads to the 
to know whether current national 
is high enough and whether, if it ts 
The answer to the first question 
current attainment is certainly far too low in view 
nature and needs of modern life, and the answer to 
the second question is that we can certainly raise the level 
go the right way about it. Let me deal with the first 
particularly in relation to reading, since that 


haggling about 
What 


ittainment in | 


we really need iS 
iteracy 
not, we can make it higher 
that 


ot the 


if we 
question first 
is our subject this morning 


Extent of Backwardness in Reading 

What is the extent of backwardness in reading that is 
present to be found in our society ? We have a good m 
careful at our disposal to give us the facts 
Early work was carried out by Sir Cyril Burt. Dr. W. D 
Wall, formerly of Birmingham University and now working 
with Unesco, has completed a number of research surveys 
both during and after the war. We have the special research 
reported at the back of the Ministrys’ pamphlet, A y 
lhbility, and we have the findings of the Army in the cl 
they have kept on recruits and National Service Men 
Finally, we have a number of local inquiries to assist us, 
such conducted by various local edu on 
1uthorities hese researches point to the same gt ral 
Although a quite insignificant numb: f 
completely illiterate—say 1 per 
three and one in four leave school « 
incompetent readers or with poor re 
These figures.are based on the « apacity to read 
to understand what has been read. But I would wi 
add another criterion—ease and pleasvre in readi 
believe there is only one valid test of a reader 
enjoy reading continuous prose ? In my view, if 
leaves school falling short of that degree of attainme 
education has failed him, because it has failed to m 
a reader in a culturally valuable sense. Thus. if 
only How many do not read ? ”’ but ‘‘ How many 
read books ? '’ the answer seems to be as high as 50 pe 
of the population \ higher proportion of the con 
still do not ever join libraries. This suggests that 
many who know how to read have failed to acquir 
enjoyment from reading 

sefore going on to consider the effects on perso! 

society of illiteracy, sub-literacy and backwardness | 
like to modify a little the rather grim picture that 
\ll human abilities spread by natural variatio 
the extremely weak to the highly brilliant 
exception to this 


it 
ly 


researches 


as those 
conclusions 
children are 
between one in 
seriously 
ibility 
to 


as 


we 


otters 
Readin 
Thus, there will always be in soci 
any rate for the future, a certain perce 
whose inherent capacity low that they « 
become competent readers even of quite simple 
which | mean they will never exceed a reading age 
ten however carefully we teach them. This sect 
population is a little under 3 per cent. Further, c! 

a higher but still comparatively poor capacity « 
expected to exceed their inherent ability 


foreseeable 


Is SO 


are less good readers than those of fifteen 
Some evidence points one 


the | 





| conscription for National Service exist 


JAMES HEMMING, M.A 


Educationally the crux of the matter is this Are a 
significant number of children leaving school with their 
attainment in reading skill falling considerably short of 
their potentialities? Yes they are, and this has always 
been so. But to-day we can no longer tolerate this waste. 
That is why educators are awakening to the urgent need to 
bridge the existing gap between attainment and capacity 
in our community. We can never completely abolish reading 
backwardness ; but we can abolish the widespread un- 
necessary backwardness that exists in our community. The 
Ministry’s research indicates that for every child who 
inevitably backward on leaving schoo] there are two who 
are unnecessarily backward 

Turning to the personal and social consequences of 
backwardness in reading. The political pattern of Great 
Britain that of a democracy; our social aim full 
employment within a community where no man is obstructed 
from attaining the position of which he is inherently 
capable ; our economic aim is maximum production ; our 
educational aim is the development of human potentialities 
to the full; and our cultural obligation is to pass on to each 
succeeding generation a life of the mind, heart and spirit 
that is constantly enriched and renewed by the changing 
experiences which our national evolution brings to us. In 
this mid-twentieth century Britain, we can achieve none of 
these aims properly if the average level of literacy falls far 
short of the optimum, as it certainly has done up to now. 

There is a great deal that could be said on this score. 
[ shall have to limit myself to some of the more obvious 
consequences of poor reading ability. For convenience | 
will consider them under the headings of Personal Effects, 
Social Effects, and Cultural Effects, although, in fact, of 
course, all the different effects react upon each other 


1S 


1S 1S 


Personal Effects 

The most important personal effect of poor reading skill 
is probably the feeling of social inferiority that it inevitably 
imposes along with twisting and stunting of emotional 
development. To-day there is no escape from exposure. 
During the nineteen-thirties there were, on average, 14 per 
cent. of the employable population unemployed. There 
were, moreover, still many menial, organized jobs in society 
which the less able could unobtrusively fill. Nor did 
Consequently much 
illiteracy passed unobserved. This is no longer so. Ours 
is an increasingly verbal society and any person who lacks 
functional skill with words is very soon challenged by 
circumstances to reveal his inadequacy. The deep sense of 
inferiority engendered may produce a reaction of anti-social 
aggressiveness, of resentment, of shame or of apathy. But, 
one way or another, courage is likely to be sapped and 
personal adjustment to be impaired. The non-reader or 
poor reader feels cut off from his community and therefore, 
to some extent rejected by it. This can lead to all sorts 
of personal maladjustment, including delinquency. In a 
highly verbal society a poor reader is as much “ out of it "’ 
as is a tone-deaf person in a highly musical society or a 
poor rider on a ranch. 

Failure in fluency as a reader also leads to serious 
impoverishment of the whole mental life. Man's mind works 
with symbols. Of these words are the most important 
because they are the most universal and the most readily 
manipulated. Words are, in fact, the raw material of thought. 


| Failing familiarity with enough words the average person 
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Nursing as a Career 
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branches of nurse training, and individual advice as to a nursing career. 


Particulars of pre-nursing courses are available for those too young to begin 
general training, and talks on nursing as a career are arranged for schools 
in all parts of the country. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
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to read and understand both sides are left as victims of the 
loudest shouters. Raising the level of maturity of our 
democracy is more than just a question of literacy; but 
without a higher degree of literac y we have no hope whatever 
of attaining the maturity we need and, I would add, that 
the world needs in us. For the realm of democracy is still 
only a small part of the modern world and we have a big 
responsibility to sustain and extend the democratic way of 
life inside our own borders 

Within our representative institutions—industry, the 
Services and so forth—the existing degree of backwardness 
in reading imposes a constant wasteful loss of efficiency 
“ [lliterates cannot be trained for modern war "’ said Sir 
Ronald Adam in 1941. That is just as true of modern 
industry. Units of organization are inevitably complicated 
in the world of to-day. Constant easy inter-communication 
of sector with sector, person with person, is vital to smooth 
working In the system of communication, the written 
word still plays a large part. Every worker whose reading 
skill is poor is, consequently, a source of friction and 
obstruction within his organization. It is also obviously 
true that within education itself sub-literacy is a serious 
source of waste and inefficiency. Retarded children and 
retarded groups make exceptional demands upon their 
teachers. If there are too many of them, either they are 
left to rot or the more able are penalized on their behalf. 
Shortage of man-power and austerity are heavy enough 
loads for education to carry at present without this 
additional burden of widespread unnecessary backwardness 
in reading Backwardness is not only nationally incon- 
venient, it is also enormously expensive in terms of financial 
loss 

Yet another widespread effect of sub-literacy, in which 
inability to read plays a large part, is the generation within 
our society of philistine anti-literacy elements Men 
cannot endure to lose face. Consequently those who lack 
literacy readily associate with others like themselves to 
form groups who bolster their prestige by assuring each 
other that literacy is all a lot of nonsense anyway. There 
are homes and groups in this country who are quick to 
ridicule any serious reading on the part of one of their 
members his is one reason why bookless homes breed 
bookless homes \s literacy becomes ever more important, 
there is some risk that our society may become stratified 
in terms of literary attainment | believe there 
extremely interesting work to be done in this field bv social 
anthropologists. That apart, we know that anything which 
divides a society into artificial alien factions is bad 
Illiteracy does so. This leads me on to the third group of 
the cuitural ones 


is some 


generai ettects 


Cultural Effects 

Culture depends on community. Community feeling 
depends on sharing experiences directed to the fulfilment of 
common aims. In simple societies a common culture is 
easily sustained. The annual cycle of work, ritual and 
ceremony bind each to all in a brotherhood of shared 
endeavour, shared values and shared ideas. As society 
becomes technical and complicated, these unifying influences 
lose their power and disintegration replaces integration. 
That is, in general, the state of western cultures, including 
| our own, to-day. This era of disintegration is probably 
inevitable. We have taken the road of constant scientific 
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and industrial advance and we must accept the cultural 
¢ onsequences 

But we cannot as educators remain indifferent to them 
We are faced with the problem of how to maintain com 
munity feeling and cultural standards amid the confusion 
and materialism of the modern world. My view is that once 
the simple bonds go, society can be sustained only by a 
culture of common values and ideas, formed, exchanged 
and modified through a vigorous and widely-shared literacy 
rhat means, among other things, more and wider reading 
particularly of books. The transient exchanges of news 
papers, periodicals, cinema and radio are too ephemeral to 
serve as a foundation of a culture, although they can 
greatly help—or hinder— its sustenance. So long as reading 
standards remain as low as they now are a big proportion 
of the community are unable to make real contact with the 
crucial issues of their times. They are doomed to a mental 
diet that is shallow, cheap and frivolous if not actually 
perverse. Let me emphasize again that I] am not suggesting 
we have to return to some past golden age of higher literacy 
There never was such an age. Our task is to go forward to 
create higher standards of literacy than have ever existed 
in the past 

The Remedies 

How is this job to be done ? That we have still to find out 
here is no magic formula. We are faced on the one hand 
with a big and urgent problem and, on the other, with a 
ignorance about many of the factors involved 
Much research still waits to be done. Never 
theless, principles have already emerged to provide 
useful initial guidance. I think it may be worth while to 
summarize a few of what seem to me to be the most im 
portant of them 

It is of overwhelming importance that every child, from 
the very start of his schooling, shall develop the right 
attitude towards his own literacy. Among all backward 
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children are to be found a large proportion who have 
developed negative attitudes. They are actively resistant 
to the whole idea of learning to read. Burt found this 
proportion to be as high as 65 per cent. in the group he 
studied. Those working in Army education have found a 
similarly high figure There are many causes for such 
resistance, but discouragement is undoubtedly one of the 
chief. Too much criticism, pressure and failure in the early 
stages of learning to read will so disturb a child that he has 
to turn to active resistance as a means of self-defence 
Half the battle in the struggle to rehabilitate a sub-literate 
hild or adult is to convince him that, after all, literacy 
is something worthwhile for him 

Secondly, a broad-minded experimental approach on the 
part of all teachers of reading is required. Mankind has a 
great love of panaceas. We hunger for a single, simple, 
certain answer to any problem facing us Hence the 
complex art of teaching children to read has come to be 
broken up by a too complete adherence to one technique or 
inother. We have had the look-and-say faction arguing 
virulently with those supporting the context method and 
the neo-phonic school calling down a plague on both their 
houses. We are now coming to see that there is no supreme 
method just as there is no precise age at which any particu 
lar child should be expected to read. Children vary infinitely 
Each child creates for us a new problem in how best to 
teach him to read. If we are to master unnecessary illiteracy, 
preconceptions about method and about the standards 
that should be attained by any particular age must give 
way to an objective care in suiting each child with the 
reading course upon which he will thrive best. In fact, the 
best method is a proper balance of all methods, modified 
necessary to suit each child or small group 
\cquiring skill in reading is a very personal matter ; mass 
production not work Phat why the 
and classes increases illiteracy 
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British Film Institute 


Film Lecturing 

hanks to the efforts of an increasing number of film 
society committees, to the regional groups of the Federation 
of Film Societies and to the lecture service of the British 
Film Institute under Miss Lloyd, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of lectures and film 
subjects held over the past few years 

lhe demand for lectures on film subjects falls short of the 
supply of willing lecturers in London but considerably 
exceeds it elsewhere ; because of the heavy concentration 

| of film makers and film journalists in the capital there is a 

ore the children shortage of authoritative lecturers elsewhere rhe Institute 
Backwardness must | and the Federation are seeking jointly to remedy this 

d easily TY | deficiency by organizing a series of short training courses 
losil | for lecturers 
| The first of these, a pilot school, was held in the small 
| theatre of the Film Institute over the week-end September 
12th 13th, with ten prominent members of the Federation 
who already have some experience of lecturing and who 
have a considerable knowledge of cinema who willingly 
submitted themselves to the ordeal of a practical training 
course. They attended by joint invitation of the Federation 
and the Institute. The programme was arranged so that 
each member of the course had to address the others at 
least twice and subject himself to subsequent criticism 
from the tutors and his fellow students 

rhe tutor in charge was Mr. Andrew Campbell, and the 
course was organized by Mr. Stanley Reed of the Institute 
with Miss Lloyd and Miss Tessa Mills assisting. Mr. John 
Huntley and Mr. Tony Hodgkinson of the Institute staff 
acted together with Mr. Campbell and Mr. Reed as instruc 
tors and critics It was felt by those present that the 
experiment was a considerable success and it was planned 
to hold other courses in the future. With some modifications 
the pattern will be the same, with the emphasis continuing 
to be on practice work by the students 
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NC LSE Teachers’ Courses 

Among the courses arranged by the British Film Institute 
for the present season is one sponsored jointly with the 
University of London Institute of Education. This course, 
which is exclusively for training college lecturers in the 
area of the Institute of Education, is a very thorough one, 
comprising twenty-four lectures and discussion periods, 
visits to cinemas, schools and to Ealing Studios. Members 
of the course are to follow the career of an Ealing production 
from its scripting stages to its final appearance on the 
screen, and the producer and the director of the film will 
lecture during the course. 

The tutor in charge of the course is Stanley Reed of the 
Film Institute. Other lecturers include Mr. Paul Rotha, 
establishments but they must so planned that th: | Mr. Denis Forman, Director of the Film Institute, Mr. 
significance of their literacy to the pupil Ernest Lindgren, Curator of the National Film Library, 
Chere is all the difference in world between a school | Mr. Arthur Watkins, Chief Censor, Mr. Forsyth Hardy and 
that feaches literacy and is itself a fully literate | Mr. Karel Reisz and Mr. John Huntley, both of the Film 
school community. In » literacy is a classro Institute 
reading, This course is part of a campaign to interest teachers in 
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We gloomily 
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one of pressing on adventurously 
standards of literacy that are worthy of a mature dem 
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situation is full of promise for we have within our childr 
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the possibility of film appreciation work in schools and to 
provide fac ilities for the training of those interested in this 
work in the Teacher-Training Colleges 


Speaking in Washington (U.S.A.), Mr. Lee M. Thurston, 
Federal Commissioner of Education, said that there would 
be a shortage of about 345,000 secondary school class- 
rooms in the United States during the 1953-54 academic 
This meant that three out of every five classrooms 
Mr. Thurston added that not 


year 
would be overcrowded. 


| only had the record number of nearly 37 million school 


children outpaced school building but there was also a 
shortage of teachers. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


fecommended 
Publications, Film Strips 
and Films 


MAP OF THE PRINCIPAL SYSTEMS OF FARM 
ING IN GREAT BRITAIN. A new and simplified 
map showing the generalized distribution of farming 
systems in Great Britain has been compiled by 
Professors L. Dudley Stamp and Keith Buchanan 
for the Association of Agriculture and the National 
Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
In eight colours. Size 42” « 27°. Price 7s. 6d. (post free) 
from The Association of Agriculture 





A 12-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET by Professor 
Keith Buchanan, on The Distribution of Systems of 
Farming in Britain gives an introduction to, and a 
detailed description of, the systems shown on the 


Wall Map. 
Price 1s. (post free) from The Association of Agriculture 





FARM ADOPTION BY POST. Descriptions of eight 
typical British farms offer new aids to teachers. 
Selected on a regional basis, the folders prov ide 
interesting contrasts. Each includes a photograph of 
the farm, a county map, a map of fields and buildings 
and details of soil, cropping, livestock, labour, markets, 
geography and history. Progress Reports follow three 
times a vear. 
Price 5s. per farm. Particulars from the 
Association of Agriculture 





FILM STRIPS. As a complement to the Farm 
Adoption Scheme, filmstrips of seven of the farms are 
being produced by Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 
Price 16s. 6d. 
Particulars from The Educational Supply Association Ltd. 
18i High Holborn, London, W.C.1 





FILM ON FARM ADOPTION. Shell-Mex and B.P. 
Ltd., corporate members of the Association, have 
made a film on the Farm Adoption Scheme which not 
only brings vividly to life the contrast between town 
and country but shows the value of agricultural 
themes in general education. 

The film is entitled The Farm Adoption Scheme, 
available in 35 mm and 16 mm sound, black and 
white, running time 15 minutes. Available on free loan 
from Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Trade Relations 
Department, Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, or any divisional office of the company. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURE 
238-240 Abbey House, 2 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 
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B.D.H. 


REAGENTS 


FOR EDUCATION 


The reputation of B.D.H. laboratory 
chemicals and reagents for the highest 
quality and reliability, for prompt delivery 
and for the widest selection of materials for 
every field of laboratory work has been 
established in the university and industrial 
laboratories and research establishments of 
more than seventy countries. To responsi- 
ble workers everywhere the letters B.D.H. 
symbolise quality and confidence in their 
choice of laboratory material. 


Products of this standing, and the assistance 
ot B.D.H. service in all its aspects, are 
equally available to school laboratories, and 
B.D.H. laboratory chemicals are not 
expensive. The scale of output of the Poole 
factory of the B.D.H. Laboratory Chemicals 
Group, and its resources in manufacture 
and in technical control, ensure the maxi- 
mum advantage to the user in price as well 


as in quality. 


If you are concerned with the equipment or 
direction of a school laboratory, you will 
tind it well worth while to ask B.D.H. at 
Poole for catalogues, literature and current 
quotations before renewing your chemical 


stocks. 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
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The Teaching of History 


By Dr. C. Ff 
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istory but with the Christian chronology. There is, indeed, 
no depth of banality to which some of those responsible for 
itertainment will not sink, and I should not be 
of the intention of some impressario to 
Decline and Fall on Ice, though | doubt 
vhether it would be a success, for there are too many cracks 
n Gibbon, especially in the Footnotes, and, in ase, 
Decline and Fall would surely be too unfortunate a tit] 
in ice show 

| wish rather to speak of history as a serious subject 
and to discuss the purpose of teaching and learni 

of course, history is the story of life itself 

paradoxically, in what some school books cal 
History, which Euclid said on more 
famous oct is absurd lo the Greeks, at 
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lost Clio is least happy, apparently, 
psy hologists perh ips they are too 
sophisti ited for a simple woman with a classical education 
They are certainly the product of a complex societ ien 
to the in rheir modernity 
emphasized recently by a historian who pointe nut 
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material becomes more exacting, and specialization increases 
One may feel that this is piling Pelion on Ossa, but nobody 
suggests that it is not important, whether in the schools or 
in the world at large. Indeed, no less an authority than the 
Headmaster of Eton said, in his striking address to the 
British Association in 1950, that the right approach to 
the study of history is our most important immediate 
educational problem.”’ This is a remarkable statement 
from the Headmaster of a school steeped in the classical 
tradition ever since its foundation in the middle of the 
15th century. But it is true, and its truth is borne out by 
the Oxford historian, J. A. P. Taylor, who in his book, 
Rumours of Wars, says: “ History is for us what the 
classics were for our ancestors. It is the largest school in 
our universities ; it ranks second only to fiction in the lists 
of publishers ; and it is the bran-tub from which we make 


| a lucky dip for generalizations on social behaviour or the 
| character of individuals.” 
for | 


And he adds: ‘‘It is right that 
most professional historians should put first the merits of 
research. History can no more flourish without it than 
the classics can keep going without accurate texts. But we 


| also need the professional historian who can raise his head 


ind | 


from the researcher's desk and ask what we are up to.”’ 

Well, what precisely are we up to? Let me refer once more 
briefly to Clio. It is significant that she and her eight 
Almighty) and 
Mnemosyne (Memory), for most of you, I suspect, will 
recall your history lessons at school as having consisted 
largely of pontification on the part of the teacher (or, at 
least of the author of the text book) and memorizing on 
the part of the pupil. Hence the eternal verities of the 
You may 
remember that the authors of that endearing and immortal 
book, having referred to 55 B.C., add in a footnote the 
words: For the other date see page 69, and continue to 
state that they originally intended to include four dates, 
but that, after visiting the Oxford and Cambridge match 
at Lords and several London Clubs, they had been forced 
to the conclusion that two of them were not memorable, 
and so they had had to be deleted from the text 


History An Important and Vital Subject 

If, as one must believe, history is an important and a 
vital subject, it cannot surely be merely what we remember 
If it is no more than that, there is clearly no point in 
teaching or learning it, and the sooner we cut it out of an 
already overcrowded school time table the better One 
might have supposed that /066 and All That was a history 
to end all that kind of history. Yet how far have we 
genuinely moved from that conception of it in schools ? 
[his is one of the questions raised in the Ministry of Educa 
tion Pamphlet No. 23 entitled Teaching Historv, an ex 
tremely able and stimulating survey and guide prepared by 
a group of H.M. Inspectors and published by H.M. Stationery 
Office in 1952. The compilers point out that teaching about 
the past is a constant element in the education of all 
societies and that, in England, history teaching is as old 
as teaching itself, the earliest text book being Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History. They emphasize the fact that in,the 
Middle Ages history was conceived as world history, and 
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fa new national consciousness, national | past, and good that they should be introduced to their 
[he pamphlet shows that it was not | heritage. But the question now arises, what sort of heroes 
the 19th century that, under the | and what sort of heritage ? The determinism of Karl Marx 
Rugby, history became a school} and the scepticism of Lytton Strachey have combined to 
School of Modern History was | cast doubts on the older assessments of greatness and good 
ind in 1874 the Historical lTripos | ness and badness among men and women of the past and 
indeed, on whether personal factors influence events at all 
too, history was taug | And, as to heritage, the impact of world events on the 
was confined to the older pu] national story began to change the whole emphasis and to 
ind VI, and not more than three make the heritage something quite difterent. It was to be 
week were devoted toit. The aut no longer a national heritage but an international heritage 
rather cha iv | think, that the | The writer, at least in this country, who most obviously 
T development by the system of | crystalized this change in outlook was H. G. Wells. The 
minder which history was not, of course, | Outline of History was the pioneer of world histories. The 
fevised Code laid down a syllabus for | school child appeared to have become the heir to all the 
VI which consisted of outlines of | ages—Ice Age, Stone Age, Iron Age, and all. It was a new 
irliest times to the death of Ge rge | kind of heritage indeed, entirely impersonal and utterly 
mpanied by a Simple Cat sm | overwhelming, not only for the pupil but for the teacher 
pled to ti ipacities of Young In terms of syllabus making the new outlook offered the 
in the pamphlet will | schools a montrosity, and to make it work they had to 
resort to surveys, lines of development, topic treatments, 
' the pamphlet shows, | pathways through time, centres of interest, projects, and 
yproach began to change in empl what have you 

itechism, and trends and deve The “ Patch ’’ System 
» doings of good and bad kings. The “Ww I he weakness of these ways of escape from an impossible 
ilso reflected in this change, as well position is that they may so easily become ends in them 
in Then came the First World | selves and lose sight of the value of historical studies in 
Nations and such an emphasis on prov iding the pupil with imaginative experience It is this 
1d not been seen since the close | imaginative experience towhich the authors of the Ministry's 
pamphlet refer as offering a third motive for the study of 
history bevond the two with which they have already 
History in the Syllabus dealt, namely, moral and heritage, and this leads them to 
point that the compilers of the pamphlet ask | favour what is called the patch "’ system Under this 
pertinent question How do present secondary school method a particular age or patch is studied more intensively 
vy 2? | In an attempt to get “ under the skin " of that period and 


+} 


ired with those of the 19th cent 


that, despite wider content and the | so help the pupils to enter into an entirely different 


discovered material they do not | atmosphere and point of view from that of the age in which 
is do those of the vounger children.”’ | they themselves live. In this way a series of patches would 
| philosophy, they say, forbids us be closely cultivated during the school course and continuity 

u children are capable of comprehend would be maintained by means of connecting threads 
Lid down in the Revised Code of 1862. But Thus the tendency of the pamphlet is to play down what 
1 secondary stage we find to-day that more | might be called, for the want of a better term, the civic 
traditional belief that there is knowledge of | purposes of history, for they categorically say that ‘‘ One 
kind which should be acquired by pupils in | of the great values of * patch " history lies precisely in the 
f historv. Practice. of course. varies widely. but fact that the patch being studied may have no obvious or 
peaking, topics, phases of development, and | continuous connection with any present-Gay institutiorts 
ariations on the old political | or preconceptions,’’ while, they add, the evolutionary 
more markedly true of grammar | approach tends to start with these ideas and institutions 
cord pamphlet, the old sequence which seem important to-day (e.g. democracy, transport or 
through the five-vear course. at least in | scientific knowledge) and to import them into the past 
thus judging other ages by standards of value with which 
the writers of the pamphlet on this they may not have been primarily concerned. Yet, later on 
; t the verdict of the last hundred | the pamphlet discusses at some length the implications of 
bovs and girls ought to be introduced to | neglecting these civic aspects in the structure of the history 
but they find that no more time is devoted | Course There they speak of the increasingly common 
than at the end of the 19th century In other | practice of introducing at the end of the course, work 
spite of changes in content, and still more in | centred on the contemporary local, national and _ inte1 
techniques, there has been little, if any, a ce | national environment, whether it is called civics or social 


h schools in the countrv 


statu 


f the subject, and certainly history | ot | studies or current affairs 
suming a role comparable to that o« “d At this point in the pamphlet there appears a statement 
the classics Nor, thev add ie | of the greatest moment and significance. It is (and I quote 

compare in status with that iy | it in full) as follows 

Rather, they say, in the n “It might almost appear that where a well-planned 
the defensive, and, indeed yt history and geography course is to be found in a school 
O it abandoned in the fourth n the need for a special course in civics or contemporary 
1! some form of civics or social studies of a 1 r social studies tends to disappear At all events, where 
ontemporary kind history and geography are felt to fall short of what ts 
This brings us to what I regard as the crucial t in required, where it is felt advisable to introduce work under 
this discussion. The authors of the pamphlet di er ty a new subject-heading in the fourth year, it is clearly 
inderlying motives in the past and present pra highly important that the illusion should not be created 
uistory teaching They are the moral motive . that what is then being introduced is‘ practical and useful’ 
heritage motive That is to say, it has been thought in contradistinction to what has come before. What has 
that children should know something of the heroes come before should have been gradually giving the 
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child bearings, helping him to develop standards and a 
sense of values, as well as giving him the origins, princi- 
ples and development of contemporary life. In the most 
important, though perhaps not in the most obvious, 
ense, it should have been both relevant and useful 
History and Citizenship 
pregnant statement gives me the point on which | 
enlarge during the few minutes that remain to me 
this morning. In my view, there is only one way 
this illusion of the utility of civics in contradistinction to 
the futility of history, and that is to make them one; that 
» Say » treat history in the only way that can e it 
meaning, namely, as the background of citizenship 
ind to regard civics as the complement and crown of the 
course. This means, first, that we must never 
fact that the essential quality of history 
that H. G. Wells once said there no 
onstant becoming Whatever else we do or 
lo not do in school, therefore, we must never let a child leave 
in the belief that history stops at some given date, however 
It means, secondly, that what we 
here the living past, which ts 
necessarily recent past ; the past, that is to say 
has shaped the present that has emerged from it 


vant to 
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This emphasis on the dynam 
history is not to exaggerate the light that history may throw 
ipon the present or to assert that the contemporary 
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not 
which 


ind emergent quality of | 


world | 


problems by examining the failure of past generations to |} 


yrapple with theirs As a scientific statement, the s 
that history repeats itself is of very dubious validity 
0 far as 1t means, in the French phrase, the more it ch 
the dictum embodies a prof 
story which Plutarch t 
invaded 
which, like 1940, 
was one of the crucial 
Most of the Atheni ns,”’ 
North's translation did 
mothers, their ind 
the Tr en- 
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the common 
ind 


ing 
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the more it is the same 
truth. This is illustrated in a 
the Persian Wars, when the 
480 B.C... the year of the battle of Salamis 
the vear of the Battle of Britain 
moments of Western civilization 

ys Plutarch (according to 

mvey their aged fathers and 
little children, into the city of Troezen 
ians received them very lovingly and gently 
that they should be entertained 

allowing them apiece two 
d the young children to gather 
they found it, and furthermore did 
the charge of the Commonwealth to bring them upat si 

I do not of that an 
tory to evacuation 
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ever | 


reception, for surely such an episode serves to emphasize the 


lepth and antiquity of the roots of our civilization, and the 
prevalence the of nearly twenty-five 
centuries, of the humane spirit of the people who first 
it recognizable shape. Nor need | 
m on t assumption that 
lucation implied social and political education 
z00d life was for them, as it should be for us 
vithout good citizenship 

cw no ne 


despite passage 


all 


since 


imanis was based he 
the 


inconcel 


that one of the 
purposes of any school must be to help its pupils event 
Chis purpose is more urgent t 
than in any previous period of our educational history, for 
the last four decades of disaster should have taught 
is that we shall look in vain for a true and creative citizen- 
ship in the adult world of to-morrow unless we determine to 
‘its foundations in the schools of to-day. But citize iship 
innot be taught in a vacuum 
it cannot be taught at all 3ut what we can and must do 
to create an atmosphere conducive to its growth 
Admittedly, there is a great deal of factual material in all 
branches of the study of citizenship, but any attempt to 
present it ettectively must be abortive in the absence of 
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two precedent conditions The first is that a growing 
sense of citizenship must be inherent in the community life 
of the school. The second is that the wider citizenship of 
the national community, of the Commonwealth and of the 
world at large must begin with a study and understanding 
of the local community 

As to the first of these precedent conditions, it is idle to 
suppose that we can create a vivid sense of the society 
outside the school unless we first make the school conscious 
of itself as a society, for the school is, in some respects at 
least, a microcosm of the larger world beyond its walls 
Citizenship, in other words, not a compartment of 
knowledge but something which must pervade the whole of 
school life and learning. Only if it is so conceived can a school 
hope to create the conditions under which the attitudes 
and loyalties fostered in smaller and more familiar groupings 
may expand over wider fields up to and beyond the national 
community. Of course, any society, by its very nature 
educates its members, whether it is conscious of purpose 
and direction or not. What | am urging here is that the 
school as a society should become aware of that purpose 
and direction. Such awareness, | submit, is not achieved 
by thinking of the school merely as an institution for the 
pursuit of academic excellence, by which I mean the study 
of subjects along parallel lines which never converge even 
to the point of demonstrating the unity of knowledge, let 
alone to that of emphasizing the relevance of it all to the 
social structure. Please don’t misunderstand me. I would 
be the last person, being what I am, to urge courses which 
might have the effect of lowering genuine academk 
standards. But I would remind you that it was by no means 
part of the academic tradition of our more ancient schools 
that they should think of themselves as cloistered com 
munities, segregated from the social milieu from which 
their pupils came, shutting themselves up in watertight 
compartments called subjects, and making their curriculum 
not a stream in motion but a stagnant pool 


Is 


Education for Citizenship 

Che second precedent condition to which | have referred 
is a corollary of the first. The difficulty which faces a 
democratic society in the Machine Age is how to make 
itself at the same time efficient and free. It can do this only 
if it learns to keep step with technological progress without 
allowing liberty to be overwhelmed by the centralizing and 
dehumanizing tendencies of the techniques it is bound to 
adopt if it is tolive. To this extent, education for citizenship 
is no less a function of a modern democracy than it was 
twenty-two centuries ago in the polity of Aristotle, who 
said, as you may remember, that the state exists not merely 
to make life possible but to make life good. If, then, the 
school society is to be truly educative in this sense, it must 
become aware of the society which creates it and which it 
is intended to serve. And it is precisely here that history as 
the background of citizenship comes in. For the approach 
through the local community has both a logical and a 
historical justification. Logically, the widening circle of 
citizenship moves from the neighbourhood through the 
nation-state to the world of states. Historically, states 
have been created by the fusion or integration of local and 
regional communities, and if there is ever to be an effective 
world organization it will be by some sort of federation of 
nation states. So in following the order of social grouping, 
the pupil will be applying what he should have learned in 
his history lessons. 

Thus, while I agree with what is said in the Ministry's 
pamphlet about the importance of imaginative experience, 
I think it should not be beyond our combined wit to 
achieve it through the civic approach to history teaching 
And, even if I did not believe that that approach is in- 
trinsically the right one, I should still say that it was 
necessary because it is even truer now than it was when 
H. G. Wells said it some years ago that we are committed 
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Independent Schools 


A proper place in our Educational System for them says 
Minister of Education 


| believe that there is a proper place in our educational 
system for the independent school, whether it be ' Public 
or * Preparatory said Miss Florence Horsbrugh, the 
Minister of Education, when addressing the Annual Con 
ference of the Incorporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools at Oxford 
Miss Horsbrugh said that some people, while they may 
not disbelieve in the devotion of preparatory schools to 
education, certainly disparaged the contribution these 
schools could make to its advancement. She thought that 
the part of the pamphlet “ Challenge to Britain "’ dealing 
with education should be studied from the educational 
point of view, leaving out entirely any party political bias 
Chis pamphlet said that the existence of a small number of 
fee-paying prep and public with 
small classes and high social prestige, alongside our over 
crowded and under-statted free system of education, made 
a mockery of the ideal of equality of opportunity rhe 
pamphlet did not propose to abolish fee-paying schools in 
the first instance, but its long-term plan was to take over 
the best of the “ public schools and independent day 
schools The pamphlet added that the large number of 
of education 


schools schools 


private schools which provide only a travesty 
with 
said 


would be dealt 
The Minister that 
but suggested that such a sweeping statement might have 
been qualified by adding that a very large number of 
independent schools, having been inspected by H.M 
Inspectors, had been recognized as efficient. She found it 
difficult to believe that because about half-a-million 
children were being educated at their parents’ expense in 
independent schools a mockery being made of the 
equal opportunities being oftered free to six million boys and 
girls in the 29,000 schools grant-aided from public funds 
She did not consider that even the authors of the pamphlet 
Challenge to Britain "’ themselves believed that prepara 
tory boarding schools provided “ only a travesty of educa 
tion.’ Anyone who knew anything about “ prep 
knew also that such a generalization was false. The writers 
of the pamphlets were entitled to thei opinions she 
merely wished to herself from them and to 
assure the Conference that she did not agree with them 
Miss Horsbrugh said that the 1944 Act envisaged the 
continued independence of the independent schools, but 
she did not rest her belief that there was a proper place in 
our educational system for the independent school merely 
upon statutory provisions. She based it upon the value of 
what these schools could give and upon the desirability of 
permitting variety rather than enforcing uniformity in our 
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schools 
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Independent Schools must take up Challenge 
hese beliefs were now challenged and the independent 
schools must take up the challenge and prove their worth 
in order to retain support 
Your are facing a remarkable situation,” 
‘“ Never before, I should imagine, 
have vour fees been higher than they are now And yet 
never before have you found more parents prepared to pay 
them. How long this state of things will last I do not know, 
but [ am quite sure that the future of preparatory schools 
will largely depend on two things : first, the stability and 
permanence that they can create for themselves; and 
the sense of responsibility and self-reliance they 


schools 


second 
can develop in their boys 

\s to the first, she supposed that the future of the schools 
depended on their success in attracting the custom of the 
relatively small proportion of parents who were both able 
and willing to pay the comparatively high fees they charged 
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° 
‘Plasticine’ 
Plasticine .... 

the 
master 

delling 
modelling 

. 

material 
‘Plasticine’ is 
part of school 
life; countless 
thousands ot 
children have 
developed then 
creative imagima- 
tion and con- 
structional ability 
on this unique 
modelling mat- 
erial .. . its use 
particularly in 
primary schools, 
is of great educa- 
tional alue 
Hygieni long- 
lasting, and 
pleasing in use, ‘ Plasticine’ delights the eye « 
fascinates the young mind. Write for a detailed 
list of Harbutt’s other products the self- 
hardening ‘ Plastone,’ Chalks, Crayons, 
and Sealing Wax. 


HWARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 


BATHAMPTON BATII SOMERSET 





A man’s life in the Royai Navy 


l’u'l information concerning any of the branches 
of the Royal Navv or Royal Marines can be 
obtained trom vour nearest R.N. & R.M. 
Recruiting Office or by writing to D.N.R. 
Dept. 15x15, Admiralty, London, S.W.1 


\ TUBULAR 
on STEEL 
yy — 


i 


FOR SCHOOLS. HALLS & weit BUILDINGS 


Suppliers o lhe leadei ling Cd Cducalional & 
Viblic jf lhorltes lh rougheul lhe au nla 1. 


R.W.WHITTLE LTD.. MONTON, ECCLES. MANCHESTER. 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


‘“CYGNET "’ Benches, with heat and acid-resisting 
tops ; Racks, Fume Cupboards, Cabinets, and Shelv- 
ing are made in a large range of standard units or to 
specification. Complete installations or single pieces 
for School and College Laboratories at keen prices. 
Built to meet the most exacting demands. 


THE MARK OF THE 


Recent contracts include installations for 

Hull Technical College 

University of North Staffordshire 

University of Sheffield 

Medway Technical College 

University of Manchester ——— 

CRAFTSMAN 
Experience enables us to recommend “‘Fibrolene'’ chemical resistant 

flooring for laboratories. Send for full details now. 
CYGNET JOINERY LTD., HIGHER SWAN LANE, operon 
Bolton 1840/4 


Bolton Great Lever Secondary School 
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it willingness must be related very largely to the con 
lence which the schools could inspire 
i the second point, Miss Horsbrugh said that she did 
uggest that the need of opportunities of training boys 
responsibility and self-reliance had escaped 
but she was interested in how these opportuni 
to provided Many prep’ s hools 
of such opportunities, especially for the 
out of working hours, and she wondered whether 


exercis 

notics 

vert omg be 
ded plenty 
r boy 

ould not be done to give the ‘juniors’ and the 
rather 
the classroom, of the qualities which she had 
| It the classroom that there 
riving all boys more chances than many of 
lf-confidence, self-reliance and self-help.’ 


iiddles more scope for the exercise and develop 
mutsick 
was 


“mM 


was inside 
th 


ld up se 


Danger from Welfare State 
he Minister explained that she did not use these words 
their selfish Children were natural egoists and it 
tt their self-interest that needed to stimulated 
more she saw of our educational system the more 
by the great danger with which the 
ire State threatened our children 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATERING MACHINES. 
Dish Washing Machines, etc. 
Speedy repair work all makes of Peelers, etc. Avamore Engineering 
Co., Ltd., 104, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


sense 
be 
sut the 


pressed she 
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Electric Potato Peelers, all sizes, 


DARLOWS of 163, WEST STREET, SHEFFIELD, !.—Have 
all you need in Sports, P.T. and Games Equipment—English made 
Hockey Sticks 17s. 6d., 2ls., 26s. 3d. ; Composition Hockey Balls 
ls. Ild. ; English Leather Hockey Balls 14s. 9d., 18s. 3d., 24s. 6d. ; 
Hockey Goalkeepers’ Leg-guards with kickers 54s. 7d., without 
kickers 38s. |Id. ; Hockey Socks, }? length as recommended by the 
A.E.W.H.A. 6s. per pair; Canvas Hockey Boots I5s. 6d. per pair ; 
Netballs with bladders, size 5, 33s., size 4, 30s.; All Steel Netball 
Posts 170s. per pair ; Netball Shorts in 12 plain colours, |5s. 6d. per 
pair ; Rubber Quoits Is. Ild. ; Bean Bags in 4 team colours | 3s. 6d. 
doz; 24-in. Sponge Rubber Balls IIs. 6d. doz; 18-Panel English 
made Footballs with bladder 39s. 9d. Send to-day for all you require 
and ask for YOUR copy of our WINTER CATALOGUE. 
HAND LOOMS, spinning wheels, yarns, weaving books. Write 
Douglas C. Andrew, Loom Craftsmen, Canterbury. On approved 
list. 


POTTERS’ FOOT WHEELS from £15 I5s. Od. Write for 
illustrated leaflet G.6., A. T. Hobson & Co., Engineers, Meriden, 
Coventry. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES.—Reduced rate for Schools. 
Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 


D.M.C. EMBROIDERY BOOKS.—Schools purchasing the 
traditional D.M.C. threads (Stranded, A. Broder, Coton Perle, 
Crochet, Tatting, Linen Lace, Pillowlace, Hardanger D.M.C.) from 
us, have the privilege of purchase of all D.M.C. books and supply of 
D.M.C. shadecards. Tapestry and Counting Linens. A.N.!. Art 
Needlework Industries Ltd., 7, St. Michael’s Mansions, Ship Street, 
Oxford. 


SCHOOL MAILING SERVICE.—Envelopes, etc., machine 
addressed to 28,000 schools in Great Britain at 45s. per /,000. 
Seven-day service. Write for details to 98, Kingston Road, 
London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 


UNIVERSAL WOODWORKING CO. LTD., Helix Works, B’ham, 12 
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Write Dept. A.D.V. for details. | 
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We are so pre-occupied with the importance of doing 
things for children that we run a serious risk of diminishing 
their normal ability to do things for themselves and for 

We are constantly talking about the ‘ service of 
in terms that suggest we mean only ‘ service to 
| suggest that the emphasis ought to be upon 
‘service by youth.’ For effective service, in any walk of 
life, one must have a measure of self-confidence. By that 
I mean, not self-assertion, but a firm trust in one’s capabilities 
and an enterprising temper. A child also needs to rely not 
merely on the example and precept of his teachers and 
companions, but upon his own experience and fund 
initiative. And he needs to be able to help, not only lame 
over stiles, but himself in solving problems and 
surmounting difficulties for himself.” 
Preparatory schools, continued Miss Horsbrugh in 
a most favourable position to give practical eftect to the 
principles she had ventured to enumerate. She was not 
urging the preparation of a corps d’elite or the production 
of a gang of little fuhrers. What she had in mind was the 
need to give even young boys the chance to do things for 
themselves without detailed guidance or supervision so 
that they could have the thrill and satisfaction of exercising 
or achieving something on their own 


others 
youth 
youth.’ 
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British Standard for Projector Spools 


The British Standards Institution has recently issued two 
comprehensive standards for projector spools for 16 mm 
and 8 mm. cinematograph film (B.S. 2013 and B.S. 2014 
respectively), which supersede the short schedules of 
dimensions included in B.S. 677, ‘‘ Motion picture film 

The standard for 16 mm. spools covers seven sizes of 
spools from 50-ft. to 2,000-ft. capacity, and that for 8 mm 
spools covers four sizes from 50-ft. to 400-ft. capacity 

The standards specify all the essential dimensions, 
including the outside and core diameters, overall width and 
width between flanges, spindle mounting and drive, and 
those which ensure accuracy of running. For the larger 
16mm. spools a maximum weight is specified in order that 
these spools when loaded and packaged may conveniently 
comply with postal regulations 

In preparing these standards, care has been taken 
avoid any unnecessary restriction to the freedom of design, 
but such essential requirements are included as will ensure 
that the spools are well constructed and will give satis 
factory service. They deal with such matters as the attach 
ment of the flanges to the hub and the accuracy of assembly 
the ribbing of the flanges, the spindle clamping face, method 
of film attachment with its associated finger access holes 
lightening holes and general finish 

The material is not specified as it is intended that the 
specifications should apply both to metal spools and to 
spools of non-metallic materials, such as plastics 

It may not be possible for spool manufacturers to meet 
immediately all of the provisions of these new standards 
but it is hoped that their acceptance by the industry will 
encourage the general adoption of a limited number ot 
spools, thus facilitating economic production, and_ will 
ensure absolute interchangeability and remove any difh 
culties or irritations which may in the past have been 
associated with sub-standard spools. 
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Full range of Solid Brass Compasses, 
Boxwood and Hardwood Rules now 


available. Illustrated leaflets and 
samples available on request. 
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FIIM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND LIMITED 

C.G.A. 553—Wild Flowers of Meadow and Stream. 
Another in the Nature in Colour series, and a companion to 
““ Wild Flowers of the Wood and Hedgerow his grouping 
of plants according to habitat is much more useful to teachers 
than the colour grouping so frequently met with in textbooks, 
for the modern trend in Nature Study is to pay increasingly 
more attention to the influence of habitat and climate on 
plant and animal life 

It is evident that the pictures selected are not the work 
of one photographer ; are outstandingly 
others useful for the purpose for which they were originally 
intended Photographs embracing a dozens or 
hundreds of flowers such as the Marsh Marigold and Lesser 
Celandine included here, are beautiful but not very in 
structive ; whereas the close-ups of the Fritillary, Cowslip, 
Early Purple Orchis, Meadow Cranesbiil, Ragwort, and 
Monkey Flower, leave nothing to be desired Again one 
wonders why the rare, almost white variety, of the Ragged 
Robin is figured—this is a gem to the enthusiast-—-but 
surely the well-known common red variety is the typical 
specimen to be shown to beginners. If we seem too 
critical it is we are aware of the value of well 
produced strips of this kind 24 frames 
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mass of 
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C.G.A. 598-—-Village Life in Northern Nigeria.—Jhe 
third in the Geography in Colour series intended for primary 
schools, to give a more detailed and first-hand account of 
life and customs of people than can be obtained from a 
regional survey. The photographs in this strip were taken 
by the author, A. W. Barton of University College, Ibadan 
Owing to the variation in ways of living due to tribal 
differences, photographs have been taken at many different 


places to present a truer record of village life, but particular | 
reference to the Plateau area has been omitted as outside | 


the scope of this strip. 17 frames are given to village life 
and 7 to town. That most of the photographs were taken 
in the dry season will be obvious when they are projected 
colour again emphasizes the climatic condition; the one 
picture of a rain storm in progress will serve to emphasize 
there is a rainy season too 


* * * * 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 

No. 6082-- Dumbo and Bambi... Iwo further titles in the 
‘Stills from the Films’ These delighful Walt 
Disney studies are on one strip so that we may compare 
two very different themes. Dumbo is pure entertainment 
and no one will quarrel with the selection of stills of this 
aspect of circus life—a strip very suitable for the infant 
school But Bambi will be useful for more than one 
occasion, especially in the primary school. Here is a story 
woven from everyday occurrences in a North American 
forest, an entertaining introduction to a project on this 
theme Seasonal changes, natural enemies, 
dangers such as forest fires all have their place. There are 
chances here to note pathos, love and parental care, joy of 
living and struggle for existence. The colour is good and 
projects well. 51 frames. 


series 


* . » 7 


No. 6068 The Little Red Hen.—Designed for 
infant schools but equally suitable for backward readers in 
the lower primary school. The drawings are simple, bold 
and colourful. The captions are in white script on a black 


use in 


background at the base of each picture and in no way | 


detract from the picture itself. The whole of the well-known 


unforseen | 
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story is covered in 24 frames: one has no doubt that the 
moral will be conveniently impressed with such a wealth 


ol pi tures 
. * 7 * 


No. 5065--Le Bourgoise Gentilhomme.—An additional 
title in the series of strips based on the plays of Moliere, 
again compiled by Dr. J. T. Stoker, Lecturer in French at 
\berdeen University, and intended mainly for use in 
grammar and secondary schools, particularly those who 
ire studying the play in connection with the General 
Certificate Examination. The strip has two parts: details 
of the original production and high-lights of the play 
Che illustrations are taken from a number of productions 
from different centuries to show various interpretations for 
comparison—a mental exercise for the student. Dr 
Stoker is most helpful in providing practical suggestions in 
the use of the strip and the 35 page script has very full notes. 
lhe numbers of the Act and Scene appear on each frame on 
the side opposite to the frame numbers—an additional visual 
help. 48 frames. 

* * * 


CARWAL LIMITED 
All Things Bright and Beautiful. his strip is intended 


for the very young—the nursery and infant classes—to 
enhance their enjoyment and increase their understanding 
of the hymn The clear colour illustrations by Olive 
Openshaw are simple enough to provoke discussion and to 
help in the later memorizing of the words. Each of the six 
verses has its appropriate frames and the frame for the 
chorus is repeated at each stage. For the primary school 
child the whole strip may be used as an item in a service of 
worship. The words and music are printed on a sheet pro- 
vided with the strip. Certainly a strip to help the children 
to appreciate what they are singing. 
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y/ Six beautifully illustrated wall sheets 


showing scenes trom the live. of 


NELSON 
NAPOLEON 
GARIBALDI 
LINCOLN 
REMBRANDT 
BEETHOVEN 


Each picture accompanied by a brief but instructive 
historical note. 


Price 5/- the set, post free from 


Director of Education 
The International Wool Secretariat, 
Dorland House, 18 20 Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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The Livelihood of Man, by 
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HRONICLE 





Two New 


N.A.P.T. 


LEAFLETS 


A WORD TO TEACHERS 
explaining the new regulations about 
X-ray examinations 


DANGER—WORK IN PROGRESS 


health hints for students 


12 6 per 100 copies 


these leaflets and 


ions to: 


Send 


complete list of 


for fr 


ee specimen copies of 


NAPT 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
Tavistock House North, Tavistock Square, 


London, W.C.1 
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part to play in bringing home to his students how theory 
does, and sometimes does not, work out in practice. There 
is a useful glossary of terms, a further reading list and a 
large number of questions from past G.C.E. and professional 
bodies’ examination papers. (In this last connection, the 
authors might note for a future edition that the Welsh 
Joint Education Committee is not a committee of the 
l nivesity of Wales.)—C. 


The Family (Addresses at the British National Conference 
on Social Work) National Council of Social Service, 
3s. 6d. net 


The theme of this year’s Conference on Social Work was 
well chosen. The unit of the family, at its strongest perhaps 
in the nineteenth century, is today threatened from many 
directions, particularly in the matter of the education and 
upbringing of children. So anxious are we that every child 
shall have what we consider to be the best start in the world 
that we are often too ready to remove from the family any 
part of its responsibility we consider it unfit to bear. The 
cohesion, the surviv al even, of the family unit depends on 
mutual responsibility—each for all, and all for each. 

hologists are never tired of telling us that delinquency, 
neuroses and other disturbances can very 

be traced to some breakdown in family relation- 

therefore, be no more fruitful field for social 
he promotion and preservation of a smooth- 
unit. In this report are presented notes 
addresses and discussion among a dis- 

y ofexperts. They make most instructive 

COL ing reading: problems are clearly stated and 
eously tackled. Social workers who were not able to 

i the conference will find this printed record of the 
atest service in keeping in touch with what is being 

ght and said in this important field.—C 


Swimming and Swimming Strokes, by 
Educ. Productions Ltd., 10s. 6d 
handbook dealing with all aspects of 
who is a lecturer in Physical Educa- 
1 University, has based his book on 
gained as tutor in charge of the Amateur 
Association's advanced training courses for 
swimmers and it is written in collabo- 
publicity committee. The 
analysed in detail and the reader is 
by step through the various phases of each. 
chapter S on anatomy and physiology in 
gymnastics, of coating, 
and organization of a swimming 
lustrated. A useful and comprehensive book 
lent of swimming 


Max Madders. 
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the sport. The at 
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Careers for Boys, by J]. G Watterson, BA 

and Co., 12s. 6d 

Choosing a career is an important event in a boy’s life, 
for on it will depend to a great extent his future success and 
In years gone oe it. was often a haphazard 
business with very little ance for the boy on leaving 
school, but, happily with ‘the coming of careers masters 
and youth employment officers, advice and information is 
now freely available to both boys and their parents as to 
appropriate and suitable careers All interested and 
concerned with boys entering upon their business life will, 
we are sure, find this new book by Mr. Watterson of great 
value. Sub-titled ‘‘ A Guide to the Choice of a Profession ’ 
it deals in detail in its 250 pages with eighty-five different 
professions, and is illustrated with seventeen full page 
plates. A reference book that should be in the library of 
every boy’s school and in every youth employment office. 


Ward Lock 
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BLACKBOARD RENOVATOR| BLACKBOARD PAINT 





To § ' _—— Use 
“Freshen  — : where 
surface 
has worn 








T. WEBSTER & CO., LTD. 
Makers of the largest and best varieties and sizes of ink powders, also liquid 


inks, pastes. 
« DIAMINE *’ WORKS, TARIFF ST., LIVERPOOL, 5, ENG. 
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L.A. M.D. A. 


(London Academy of Music and Dramatic Art) 


TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.5 

Principal: MATTHEW FORSYTH 

Examination Secretary: BRIAN TILSTON 
EXAMINATIONS HELD ALL OVER THE 
BRITISH ISLES, THREE TIMES A YEAR, IN 
ELOCUTION, ACTING, MIME AND MOVE- 

MENT, AND MUSIC 


Apply for Syllabi 











S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.1 


We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Catalogue Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 








57, LANCASTER MEWS, LONDON, W.2 
Telephone: PADpINGTON 5092 (2 lines) 
Leading specialists in this country of Mobile Recordings 
Recordings carried out to highest professional Standards 
Full Public Address facilities for all functions, indoor and outdoor 
Please write for full details of our services 


— ARIEL SOUND — 














FIRE! 


GENII GALORE IN EVERY 


NU-SWIFT! 


Sealed pressure charges explain the 
speed, reliability and efficiency of 
Nu-Swift Fire Extinguishers. Strike 
the knob—the genii instantly leap 
Out to slay your fire! 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 














NEW RELIGIOUS FILMSTRIPS 


We have a number of new releases which we 
would gladly send to you on approval. Example : 
5 strips from our new film “I BEHELD HIS 
GLORY”. All our movie films can be hired at 
low rentals. We specialise in children’s films. 
May we send a lecturer to your Conference? 
Write to: 
THE DAWN’ TRUST, FILM’ STUDIO, 
AYLESBURY 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


MEO 1 


It 


New, secondhand, and rare Books on every subject = 
Stock of over three million volumes : 


Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


2 119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


= Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
SAMUI ATLA MUL 


Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 


EASILY COUPLED 
TOGETHER AND 
EASILY MOVED 


MADE UP IN 
6-CYCLE UNITS 


ALTERNATE 
FRONT WHEELS 
OF CYCLES ROLL 

IN POSITION 


JAMES GIBBONS LTD., ST. JOHN'S WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFS 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS i 
DEAF (RESIDENTIAL) SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN—three 





years onwards. Speech, lip-reading, thorough education.—Ingle- | 
training of health visitors in the National Health Service 


side, Tilehurst Road, Reading. 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Brynilywarch Residential School for Boys 
Near Newtown), E.S.N. 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time Bursar at this 
school to undertake clerical work together with supervisory duties. 
Salary £196 + £20 + £16 + £16 to a maximum of £248 p.a. (the 
starting point on the scale to be fixed according to age and 
experience) together with free board and lodging in lieu of super- 
visory duties. The post is designated for superannuation purposes. 
Forms of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, County Offices, Newtown, on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

Applications to be received by 3lst October, 1953. 


ROYAL SCHOOL, BATH.—Required for January; Latin 
specialist ; good Honours degree; some experience essential ; 
to organize and teach to Advanced Level ; resident post with few 
duties ; preference given to candidate wishing to join in House 
activities ; temporary till July considered. Apply Headmistress. 





_ | Jameson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


| worth, 


ROYAL SCHOOL, BATH.—Required in January or after, | 


Teacher of Physics either throughout the school or small group Sixth 
Form work; part time visiting mistress considered. Burnham 
Scale. Apply Headmistress. 


MIDDLESEX—WELSH GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ASHFORD.— 
Required in January, MISTRESS to organize MATHEMATICS 


hrough the School and to teach to Advanced standard Mathematics ; 
throug Se d to te | mothers on their health and the health of their young 


and Ordinary standard PHYSICS.—Apply Headmistress. 
PROPERTY FOR SALE 
SURREY—KENT BORDERS. 





LONDON 50 MINUTES 
BY TRAIN. 

Eminently suitable for Nursing Home, School or Institutional 

purposes. A well built house in good order with Panoramic views. 

4 Reception Rooms, |3 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 4 Bathrooms. 


Central Heating. Main electric light and water. Garage for 4 cars. 
2 Lodges. Pleasant well-timbered grounds including Tennis lawn, 
partly walled kitchen garden and greenhouses, in all 6} acres 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,000. 
Sole Agents: Knight, Frank and Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W.1|. (24793). 


HAYWARDS HEATH 4 miles. A mansion with over 30 acres 
of land on main London Road, suitabie for Hotel, Schoo! or 
Institution. 44 bedrooms, 4 reception rooms, 9 bathrooms. Garages 


Haywards Heath, Sussex (Tel. 91). 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Sale, London, N.12.—Attractive 
detached building, standing in approx. | acre. Six classrooms and 
living accommodation of 7 rooms, kitchen and usual offices; |9I 
pupils (girls and boys, 4-12); £8,000 Freehold, equipment and 
goodwill. Cookes and Burrell, opp. West Kensington Stn., W.14. 
FUL. 0070/3101. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


CLIFTONVILLE.—Beverley Hotel, Harold Road, minute sea; every comfort: 
excellent food.—Thanet 21074. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE for Autumn Sunshine. Windsor Hotel for sur 
comfort, catering and service. Centre of Promenade. Christmas party 
trated brochure. Tel. 216 
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| health of the whole family. 
| Education 


7 4 . . . 
Inquiry into Health Visiting 
Ministers Appoint Working Party 
rhe Ministers of Health and Education and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland have appointed a working party to 
advise on the proper field of work and the recruitment and 


and School Health Service 
he Chairman of the working party will be Sir Wilson 


LRP. 
Council) ; 


Its members are : Dr. A. Beauchamp, M.R.C.S., 
M.B., Ch.B. (City of Birmingham Executive 


|} Alderman Mrs. K. Chambers, C.B.E., LL.D., J.P. (Bradford 


City Council and Executive Council); Miss E. G. Hims- 
R.G.N., 5.C.M. (Nursing Supervisor for Midlothian 
and Peebles) ; Miss E. Stephenson, $.R.N., S.C.M. (Chief 
Nursing Officer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ; Dr. J. F. Warin, 


| M.D., D.P.H. (Medical Officer of Health and School Medical 


Officer, City of Oxford). 
The working party will be advised by a Steering Com 
mittee, also under the Chairmanship of Sir Wilson Jameson, 


| on which the Government Departments concerned will be 


represent the English and 
Scottish Associations of local authorities concerned and 
the London County Council; the Welsh Joint Education 
Committee and the Association of Education Committees ; 
the Royal Sanitary Institute and the Standing Conference of 
Health Visitor Training Centres approved by the Minister 
of Heaith. It will also have the expert advice on social 
workers and their training of Miss Eileen Younghusband, 
M.B.E., J.P., and Professor R. M. Titmuss 

Health visitors are qualified nurses with extra training 
in midwifery, in public health and in the social services who, 
in the past, have been mainly concerned with advising 


represented It will also 


children [The National Health Service Acts, however, 
envisaged a wider role for the health visitor covering the 
Regulations made under the 
Acts in England and Wales also require that 
save in certain specified cases) school nurses shall have the 
health visitors’ qualification. The inquiry is expected to 
deal with the general position of the health visitor in these 
services in the light of experience now gained (including for 
example, ways in which she might co-operate with the 
family doctor and the hospitals) but not with services with 
which the appointing Ministers are not directly concerned 

The Joint Secretaries to the Inquiry are Mr. R. Pronger 
and Miss M. H. Cook, S.R.N. (Ministry of Health, Chesham 
House, Regent Street) 


British Books in Mauritius & East Africa 


and Flats. Central heating. Apply Sole Agents: Bradley & Vaughan, | 


me | 


Che British Council has sent an exhibition of over 1,000 
books and 100 periodicals to Mauritius for showing in 
October. Most of the books are inexpensive editions, 
reprints and books in series and there are also sections on 
education including the teaching of English and children’s 
books The permanent collection ‘‘ English Books 
1480-1940 "' compiled for the Council by Mr. Douglas 
Cleverdon and which has already been shown in many parts 
of the world, will be shown with the new books The 
exhibition is illustrated by photographs and by cut-outs 
of illustrations to the children’s books 

The new books and “ English Books, 1480-1940 "" will be 
shown later on Council premises in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika and Mombasa, Kenya 





FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
in the School.Government Chronicle, 


Please apply to the sole advertise- 
ment Contractors : 


: CiTy 6686 


A. DARBY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 


COBHAM HOUSE, 24/26, BLACK FRIARS LANE, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
Grams : DARBIADS, CENT., LONDON 
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% 50th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE 1952/53 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ School Government Chronicle.’’) 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE : 
Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions; Executive and Staff; 
Principals of Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges, Inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees ; Regional Officers; Welsh 
Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in Steention Sagerenens. 

‘ ; : r’ - EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
National Education should have a copy of this Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 
completely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 


More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 
' H ; 7 al ij . 

muds, 1 yun have net yet endured, piesa deenacw. “Inspectors Divisional Oficers Orgonioore ond ocher offciels ;" Youth Employment 

ices. 

HOME OFFICE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

CHILDREN'S OFFICERS. 

SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS. 

SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland) 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland). 

SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS. 

POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART 

TEACHERS TRAINING COLLEGES. 

RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES. 

COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND. 

UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 

INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION, 

PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 

— SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 

iidren. 

HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS. 

BURNHAM COMMITTEES. 

EXAMINING BODIES. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 


SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada; Australia; New Zealand; OVER 
South Africa; India; Pakistan; Ceylon. 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS. 500 PAGES 
UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 
COUNTY LIBRARIES. 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING EVENTS DIARY. 

ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
VISUAL AIDS, 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., etc. 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
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FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
ORDER NOW ! THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


‘COBHAM HOUSE,’ 24, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Give her a helping hand... 


. by seeing that she uses *Lissapol’ concen- 
trated liquid cleanser. ‘Lissapol’ has been 
developed by I.C.I. specially for large-scale 
cleaning in business and industrial premises. It 
is economical—just a few drops to the bucket 
—and it shifts dirt fast. Easy to measure and 


simple to use, ‘Lissapol’ dissolves instantly 





even in hard, cold water, and forms no scum 
to cloud the shine it leaves. *Lissapol’ does its 
work with little foaming and is therefore 


suitable also for dishwashing machines. 


‘LISSAPOL’ 


—the scientific cleanser 





For further information please apply to : 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 











